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Participants in the Fourth 
Annual Juvenile Court Forum 


COLLEGE OF LAW, FLORIDA A&M UNIVERSITY 
OCTOBER 21-22, 1960, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Seated, left to right, are: Judge Russell DeWitt Thomas, 
President of the Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges and 
Judge of the Juvenile Court, Sarasota, Florida; Judge Alfred D. 
Noyes, President of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, Judge of the Peoples Court for Juvenile Causes, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland; Judge G. Bowdon Hunt, Chairman, 
Committee on Institutes and Forums for Florida, Judge of the 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Bartow, Florida. 

Sianding, left to right, are: Judge Rufus O. Jefferson, 
host, Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Leon County, Tallahassee, Florida; Judge Walter Scott Criswell, 
retired, Editor of the National Juvenile Court Foundation Publi- 
cations; Dean Thomas Miller Jenkins of the A & M University 
Law School; Judge Theo. F. Bruno, Juvenile Division, Court of 
Record, Escambia County, Florida. 

Not able to be in the picture was Judge O. D. Howell, 
—— and Domestic Relations Court of Hillsborough, Tampa, 
Florida. 





Judicial Concern 
Fer Children 


ACCOUNT OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL FORUM FOR 
LAW STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE OF LAW, 
FLORIDA A&M UNIVERSITY 


By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 


When the “Forum Team” of Florida convened 
at the Law School of the A & M University to con- 
duct a two-day session, dealing with the philosophy, 
law and procedure of the Juvenile Courts of our 
state and country, the effort was aptly named by 
Dean Jenkins as “Judicial Concern for Children in 
Trouble.” It was the Fourth Session of this team. 
It should be remembered that it was through the 
vision and initiative of Dean Thomas Miller Jen- 
kins, heartily approved by President George W. 
Gore, Jr., that the first Forum for Law Students, 
of this type, was ever held in the United States. 
(Turn to Page 62) 


SAN FRANCISCO CALLS 


To: All Juvenile Court Judges 
From: Melvyn I. Cronin 


Re: Son Francisco, Site of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges 


Judge Joseph Felton of Salem, Oregon, has been 
named Chairman of the Program Committee for 
the annual convention at San Francisco next year. 
As soon as the committee is organized, it plans to 
set up an attractive and interesting program for 
the days of the conference in the city by the Golden 
Gate. 

The dates of the convention are from June 26 
through July 1, and headquarters are to be the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, right in the heart of down- 
town San Francisco. 

Judge Cronin of San Francisco will act as host 
judge and will assist in preparing a program that 
should so appeal to the judges throughout the 
country that they will be most anxious to make the 
trip to the far West. 

It is planned to set up the proceedings so as to 
secure a maximum from speakers, lecturers, and 
workshops while allowing ample time for sightsee- 
ing, recreation, and entertainment. Visitors al- 
ways delight in cruising San Francisco Bay, visit- 
ing Chinatown, the Golden Gate, the bridges, the 
great centers of learning, such as University of 
California, Stanford, and others, Muir Woods and 
the Redwoods. Those who wish can, without con- 
suming too much time, visit Carmel by the Sea and 
Monterey, Yosemite, Los Angeles, Hollywood and 
even Honolulu. 

Now is the time to plan to come to San Fran- 
cisco next summer. 

Any information desired can be secured by con- 
tacting the San Francisco Convention Bureau, the 
Civic Auditorium, the Sir Francis Drake Hotel at 
Sutter and Powell Streets, or Judge Melvyn Cronin, 
Juvenile Court Youth Guidance Center, all of San 
Francisco. 





President’s Message 


As this message will be coming to you in the 
December issue of the Journal, I want to take this 
opportunity to wish each of you and your family a 
very Merry Christmas and a New Year of progress 
and achievement in your work with troubled chil- 
dren. 

This also is an appropriate time to reflect upon 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Judge Walter H. 
Beckham Dies 


STATE, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
FIGURE IN THE CHILDREN’S COURT 
MOVEMENT 
FLORIDA, OCTOBER 24, 1960 
































By W. S. CRISWELL 








The Miami Herald chronicled the passing of Judge Beckham, 
characterizing him with a single word, “FIGHTER.” 

Those who knew him, in Florida and elsewhere, appreciate the 
fitness of that appellation. Mostly he was fighting with friends and 
colleagues in the battle to give disinherited children a better break. 
Sometimes he was fighting against them as to methods and means to 
serve deprived voiceless and voteless citizens. But, always, he was 
fighting for what he thought was the better way to serve them. 

He never quit the fight. When stricken a few months ago, his 
family and friends urged him to retire and take it easy. But he stub- 
bornly chose to limp along and discharge his duty to the best of his 
weakened ability. On the last day of his life—he was in the Hospital 
—he got up, shaved, had breakfast, dressed, walked up and down the 
corridors, giving a cheery greeting to those whom he knew, and an- 
nouncing that he was “going home” later in the day. These were 
prophetic words. What he meant was that he was going back to his 
Coral Gables home to rest a few days before taking up his duties at 
the Court again. But the GREAT JUDGE decreed otherwise; the 
Home to which he went, later in the day, was the Eternal Home where 
“the fighters cease their battle and the weary are at rest.” He laid 
himself down on the bed to rest a bit before “going home,” dropped 
off to sleep, and slipped out of the bourne of Time and Space into the 

(Turn to Page 54) 


Successor To Beckham 


JUDGE BEN SHEPPARD, M.D. 








Judge Ben J. Sheppard was born and 
educated in New York City. He was grad- 
uated from the Long Island College of Med- 
icine and the University of Miami Law 
School. 

A fellow of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, he is also a member of the 
American Academy of Forensics Science; 
a member of the Board of Legal Medicine 
and a professor of Law at the University 
of Miami Law School. 

He was appointed by Governor LeRoy 
Collins to fill the unexpired term of Judge 
Walter H. Beckham, deceased, of the Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court of Dade 
County, Miami, Florida, on October 27, 
1960. 

Judge Sheppard was elected for a four- 
year term beginning July 1, 1961, as Judge 
of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Dade County, Miami, Florida. 












































A CHRISTMAS LEGEND 
By Sister Helen Marie 


There’s a beautiful legend 
That’s never been told — 
Though it may have been known 
To the Wise Men of old 
How three little children 
Came early at dawn, 
With hearts that were sad, 
To where Jesus was born. 


One could not see; 

One was too lame to play; 
While the other, a mute, 

Not a word could he say. 
Yet, led by His star 

They came there to peep 
At the little Lord Jesus 

With eyes closed in sleep, 
But how could the Christ Child 

So lovely and fair 
Not waken and smile 

When He heard their glad prayer 
Of hope at His coming; 

Of faith in His birth; 
Of praise at His bringing 

God’s peace to the earth? 


And then, as the light 
Softly came through the door, 
The lad who was lame 
Stood upright once more 
The boy who was mute 
Started sweetly to sing — 
While the child who was blind 
Looked with joy on the King! 





Lift Up Your Eyes 



































The simple legend rendered above has 
a special poignancy at this heart-soften- 
ing Christmas Season for those of us 
whom have been imposed the solemn and 
and sacred duty of fending for and de- 
fending the disinherited and deprived 
children who are born in modern human 
“stables” of vice, misery, and neglect. 


(Turn to Next Page) 
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Lift Up Your Eyes - and Heart 


We need to lift our eyes and at least try to see 
the Star which guided the ‘Wise Men of Old.’ We 
need to pray for some of the wisdom and the vision 
which was vouchsafed to them whereby it was pos- 
sible for them to recognize and know God in the 
form of human flesh—yes even in the “least of 
these” rejected ones spawned out of noisome 
‘stables’ of homes into neighborhoods of corrupt 
smells, manners and morals. 

We need to raise our eyes again to the “Great 
Light that shone around them” and have lit again 
in our minds and hearts faith that the unquenchable 
and transcendent Power and Love of the Gracious 
and Almighty God can burn through the “Darkness 
that comprehendeth it not’”—the Light which can 
transform and restore it ‘after His Image.’ 

While we are touched by the miracle of those 
children of the Legend, which brought sight to the 
blind, the power of speech to the mute and whole- 
ness again to the cripple, we should not forget the 
invisibles performed on those maimed in spirit or 
broken in heart and who bear the wounds invisible. 
We should remember that the same God Who was 
made flesh at Bethlehem, walked with the Shepherd 
Psalmist, leading him through green pastures be- 
side still waters and promised ‘to restore his soul.’ 


Some of the Least of These Who Look 
To Us to Be Restored 


Christmas Morn in 1960 will dawn on many 
happy children and many homes of warmth, se- 
curity and love. 

But the ones who will be a burden on our hearts 
and minds will be the ones living in 400,000 Ameri- 
can homes that have been blighted by divorce; the 
100,000 homes in which the father was a “quitter” 
and simply walked out and lost himself to his wife 
and children—to their keen hurt and loss of faith; 
the uncounted, but large number living in homes 
where the parents ‘stick it out’ in a sort of chronic 
ordeal of endurance and hate, the children becom- 
ing embittered and losing faith in life, God and all 
things else; the 100,000 who shall greet the Christ- 
mas Morn from the Jails of our Land, which are 
usually overcrowded, inadequate and smelling like 
jails have been, and smelt, from ‘time immemorial,’ 
many of them cooped up there while waiting on the 
infernal “waiting lists” to abide their turn to go to 
Institutions where they may be salvaged or re- 


(Turn to Page 62) 


















Decade of 
Devotion 


By W. S. CRISWELL 


Opening new school rooms this fall at the Penn- 
sylvania George Junior Republic marked the salute 
to a new decade of achievement at the correctional 
training institution near Grove City, with Sept. 
24th the date for celebrating ten big years under 
the wise and firm leadership of Superintendent and 
Mrs. William D. Gladden. 

Some 300 boys and 100 staff members, aug- 
mented by 400 visiting parents, friends, board 
members and interested citizens and judges were 
assembled to celebrate the Tenth Anniversary of 
the tour-of-duty of Gladden and his wife and help- 
mate, Ruth, as Superintendent of the Republic. 

Quite appropriately the observance began be- 
fore the altar of the red brick Chapel (A Chapel 
with chimes, Bill nudged and reminded me) which 
was filled to over-flowing. Following the Litany 
of Praise and Thanksgiving adapted to the occasion 
by Chaplain Arthur Blank, in recognition of mani- 
fold blessings bestowed upon the Republic, includ- 
ing ten years of devoted leadership and service to 
misled and neglected boys, on the part of the Glad- 
dens, there were warm expressions of appreciation 
and gifts to this dedicated pair from the Board of 
Directors and other friends, followed by a soft re- 
cessional. Thus the day began. 


A Gift from the Gridiron Gladiators 


After a picnic lunch on the shady, park-like 
campus, in which visiting parents and friends par- 
ticipated, the whole company assembled in the 
spacious gymnasium to partake of the flow of rea- 
son and feast of oratory that followed. 


A Real Founding Father 
No one could challenge the title of 94-year-old 


' Dr. Morgan Barnes as the Founding Father of the 


Pennsylvania George Junior Republic. Classical 
scholar, educator, financier and banker, and above 
all, “one who loved his fellow man,” this sprightly 
gentleman stood up straight as a young pine and 
told of the days of the beginning. 










Superintendent and Mrs. W. D. Gladden and granddaughter, 
Kathy Ann, with Judge W. S. Criswell. 


From his story, one realized that the good doc- 
tor had momentarily forsaken the sylvan hills of 
Pennsylvania; had gone west, after the admonition 
of Horace Greely; had settled in California, where 
he headed a small college—when William R. 
(Daddy) George—whom he had known of old, came 
seeking to plant a new George Junior Republic 
somewhere near the Golden Gate. Today through 
a similar school—Californians still show interest 
in this boy-salvage project out there — but Dr. 
Barnes rallying of affluent friends of good will 
back in Pittsburgh influenced “Daddy George” to 
make another assault for better boyhood in that 
area. The Pennsylvania George Junior Republic 
came into being, with the acquisition of a small 
farm near Grove City. That was in 1909. 


Since some of the more youthful members of 
society may have forgotten the story of Daddy 
George and his self-governing Republic, which 
grew out of his taking some street boys out of the 
slums of New York to his mother’s farm at Free- 
ville, it is relevant to record here that the idea 
started with these rather wild street boys organiz- 
ing into a self-governing group, after the fashion 
of any other city—with all the officials, depart- 
ments and other features of a thriving American 
metropolis. They even made their own “fiat” 
money, but did not try to circulate it out of their 
own municipal boundaries. The original Freeville 
still operates helpfully, and along the original co- 
educational pattern, for some 150 boys and girls in 
New York. Connecticut is site of a fourth George 
Junior Republic—three in the east and one in the 
west. 





(Turn to Page 60) 
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From Nowhere - Up 


By JUDGE RUSSELL D. THOMAS 


ADDRESS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
LAW SCHOOL FORUM 

A&M UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF LAW, 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
OCTOBER 21-22, 1960 


When I first became County Judge and auto- 
matically Juvenile Judge, I had never been in a 
juvenile court anywhere. Needless to say, I had 
never taken any courses on juvenile law since none 
are offered by the law schools in our country. I 
had never had the opportunity to attend an institute 
such as this. 

Our court staff at that time consisted of a prac- 
ticing attorney serving as part-time juvenile coun- 
selor, and he was also allowed remuneration for 
his secretary. Actually, the so-called counselor was 
serving as a judge ad litem. All cases, with the ex- 
ception of commitments to Marianna and the place- 
ment of dependent children with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, or a licensed child-placing 
agency, were handled on an unofficial basis, and a 
juvenile judge heard none of the unofficial cases. 


Let What Alone???? 


One of the first things my predecessor told me 
was to leave the juvenile court alone. That there is 
not enough time to attend to other functions, as 
County Judge and Judge of the County Court, 
handling all probate, misdemeanors, state traffic 
cases, incompetencies, restorations, civil actions up 
to $500, he stressed, also mentioning service as ex- 
officio Clerk of the County Judge’s Court. Instead 
of delegating the juvenile court work, which I 
clearly consider to be a jurisdictional duty, I have 
delegated the administrative duties, and have 
named a clerk of the County Judge’s Court, who is 
in complete charge of those administrative duties. 

Shortly after I became County and Juvenile 
Judge, we had a young man who was a student at 
Florida State University, who came into the office 
to ask for employment. When he learned that we 
had no funds budgeted for additional personnel, he 
agreed to work six months, full time, as an assistant 
counselor, for which he would receive no remunera- 
tion. Fortunately, he was in a position to do this. 
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Juvenile Court Judges Journal 


This, I believe, was the beginning of our present 
court. This young man was Gus Bischoff, who had 
earned a degree in the School of Correction at 
Florida State University and was working towards 
his Masters Degree. In October of that year, I at- 
tended the first institute held for Juvenile Judges 
under the tutelage and guidance of Judge Bowdon 
Hunt and Judge Walter Scott Criswell, at Bartow. 
I have attended every meeting of the National 
Council of Juvenile Judges and also all of the state 
meetings since appointed County and Juvenile 
Judge by Governor Collins on April 16, 1957. 

Let me at this time briefly digress and explain 
how our court in Sarasota got into the position of 
not having a full-time professional counselor. When 
the 1951 Juvenile Law was passed, the Commission 
of Sarasota County placed a strict interpretation on 
that law, that no counselor could receive more than 
the judge; and when a judge was allocated $2,500 
as Judge of the Juvenile Court, salary of the full- 
time regular counselor was cut to $2,400 per year. 
He of course immediately resigned and our county 
then adopted the idea of having young lawyers 
serve as part-time juvenile counselors. 


“Minute Men” Are Alright — 
But You Have to Have Veterans, Too! 


Even with the appointment of a full-time coun- 
selor and the hiring of a full-time secretary, the 
staff was not large enough to adequately handle 
problems confronting us. As a stop-gap measure, 
we instituted the idea of utilizing lay counselors to 
work with youths on probation—not just on a sup- 
plemental basis but actually on a substitute basis— 
substituting for counselors the court did not have. 
At one time we had approximately fifty of these 
lay advisors from church and civic groups. This 
plan did not work out very satisfactorily, but did 
help to bridge the gap until we could obtain an ad- 
ditional counselor. 

I began scheduling court cases Saturdays, and 
heard all of the cases except traffic cases. In due 
course of time, I did begin to hear the traffic cases 
as well. Now let’s take a look at some of the more 
specific improvements which we have made in ap- 
proximately three and one-half years. 

(Turn to Page 50) 
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Role of the Juvenile Court 
In Our Legal System 


By JUDGE LEO J. YEHLE* 


The Juvenile Court is undoubtedly one of the most recent judicial 
tribunals to be added to cur American jurisprudence. Dean Roscoe 
Pound called it “the greatest step forward in the administration of 
Anglo-Saxon justice since the signing of the Magna Carta.” The first 
such court in this country and as a matter of fact, in the world, was es- 
tablished in Chicago (Cook County), Illinois, April 14th, 1899, and 


was known as the Family Court of Cook County. 

During the same year and but a few months 
after the formation of that court, the Hon. Ben B. 
Lindsey set up a similar court to operate within the 
framework of the County Court of Denver County, 
Colorado. At that time he was Clerk of the court 
and had succeeded in having a “School Law” en- 
acted by the legislature. This law provided: 


“that every child between the ages of eight and 
sixteen years, who is an habitual truant from 
school, or vicious or immoral in conduct, or who 
habitually wanders about the streets and public 
places, having no business or lawful occupation, 
shall be deemed a Juvenile Disorderly Person, 
subject to the provisions of this act.” 


In 1901 Ben Lindsey became judge of the County 
Court of Denver County and two years later the 
legislature created a separate Juvenile Court for 
Denver County. 


Thereafter courts of similar structure sprang 
up in many progressive communities throughout 
the country. Originally the fundamental difference 
between these new courts and the existing courts 
was that the hearings were held in private and 
were heard separate and apart from those in which 
adults were involved. Gradually these courts have 
increased throughout the country so that today 
there are juvenile courts in every state and most 
territories of the United States. 


Philosophy of the Juvenile Courts 


The committee of the Cook County Bar which 
drew up the first juvenile court act described the 
philosophy of the law as follows: 


“The fundamental idea of the Juvenile Court Law 





is that the state must step in and exercise guard- 
ianship over a child found under such adverse 
social or individual conditions as develop crime. 
. .. It proposes a plan whereby he may be treat- 
ed, not as a criminal, or legally charged with a 
crime, but as a ward of the state, to receive 
practically the care, custody and discipline that 
are accorded the neglected and dependent child, 
and which shall approximate as nearly as may 
be, that which should be given by its parents.” 1 


The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
formerly known as the Association of Juvenile 
Court Judges of America, in order to clarify the 
place, purpose and function of the Juvenile Court 
published in 1940 the following declaration: 


“The Juvenile Court is designed, within the scope 
of its legal powers, for the care and protection 
of dependent and neglected children; for safe- 
guarding the interests and enforcing the obliga- 
tions of responsible adults; and for the correc- 
tion, reeducation, redirection and rehabilitation 
of the delinquent youth. 

“The Juvenile Court, although operating as a so- 
cialized court, must recognize and protect the 
rights of those brought before it as provided by 
law and the constitution. 

(Turn to Page 56) 


1. Excerpt from the report of the Cook County Bar Committee that 
drafted the first Juvenile Court Law. 





* Judge, Onondago County, Syracuse, (New York) Children’s Court: Past 
President of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges; Trustee of the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc.; and Past President of the New 
York State Association of Children’s Court Judges. 

Judge Yehle is one of the founding fathers of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges and has served 30 years on the Bench. 
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The Juvenile Court In 
Our Judicial System 


(Address delivered by the Hon. Alfred D. Noyes, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
at the opening of the Fourth Annual Forum for Law 
Students at the College of Law of the A&M University, 
Tallahassee, Florida, October 21-22, 1960.) 


The growth and development of law in our judi- 
cial system paralleis our social and economic de- 
velopment with changes in the law following social 
and economic trends. This has always been the 
situation as the development of legal principle and 
concepts are based upon our customs and economic 
habits. Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, ex- 
pressed it by saying that the law reflects man’s 
experiences. 

As students of the law, you know that our pres- 
ent day commercial laws grew out of the Law 
Merchant which gave legal sanction to the estab- 
lishment of commercial customs of England. If 
we were to review the development of other phases 
of many of our present day statutes we would find 
that these too have their roots in early customs 
both social and economic. 

Even though we speak and think of laws and 
judicial systems as being very ancient, it may be 
well to remember that the history of civilization is 
‘actually of comparatively recent origin. An inter- 
esting illustration of this has recently been made 
by calling attention to the fact that if we consider 
the average span of life in our country to be ap- 
proximately 70 years, the whole recorded history 
of mankind is only 100 times this span of life; and 
from Magna Carta to the present has been only 11 
times this span of life. Likewise, the time from the 
adoption of the Constitution has been less than 
three times this span of 70 years and from the 
creation of the first Juvenile Court has been less 
than one span of life. 


The Juvenile Court, as a Separate Forum is New— 
But Its Roots Reach Back to Time Immemorial in the 
History of the Law 


The story of the first Juvenile Court, which was 
created in Chicago, Illinois in 1899, is well known 
to those of us who work in this branch of the law 
and by far too few who have received formal legal 
training. It is a fact that this first Juvenile Court 

(Turn to Page 26) 
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The Foundation Looks Ahead 





Plans for the Foundation and the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges were made at a 
meeting of the Joint Committee at the Hamilton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., the evening of November 
11th and throughout the day of November 12. Pres- 
ent were Judges Alfred D. Noyes, President of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges; Judge 
Chris T. Barnette, Chairman of the National Juve- 
nile Court Foundation; and Judges Hugh Reid, 
Monroe J. Paxman and Swirles L. Himes, the latter 
being Vice-Chairman of the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation. 

The following is an extract from the report of 
the Joint Committee: 

“It was agreed that Hon. Walter S. Criswell 
would be requested to continue as Editor-in-Chief 
of the Journal with assurance that expenses of his 
office would be continued on the same basis as in 
the past and that an Editorial Policy Board be 
created to have over-all supervision of the publica- 
tion of the Journal. The Editorial Policy Board is 
to be as follows: Hon. Frank W. Nicholas, Dayton, 
Ohio, Chairman; Hon. Rulon W. Clark, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Hon. J. Wilbur Hicks, Greenville, South 
Carolina; Hon. Paul K. Connolly, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, and Hon. Elizabeth Culpepper, Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 


“It was the opinion of the committee that the 
format and content of the Journal should clearly 
reflect that it is the official organ of the Juvenile 
Court Judges who make up the membership of the 
Council and Foundation, and that the Foundation 
and Council should receive equal recognition in con- 
nection therewith. 

“The committee agreed to employ William D. 
Gladden to act as Executive Secretary for the Coun- 
cil and Foundation until July 1, 1961, for a monthly 
salary of $200.00, plus $100.00 for stenographic as- 
sistance, and plus the incidentals such as postage 
and supplies. It was further agreed that Mr. Glad- 
den would be allowed travel expenses not to exceed 
$500.00. It is expected of Mr. Gladden that he will 
continue to function as secretary, working closely 
with the Editor of the Journal in the publication 
thereof as in the past. That he will continue also 
contacts he has already initiated, working toward 
obtaining grants for the Foundation. Mr. Gladden 


(Turn to Page 30) 
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By CHRIS BARNETTE 


It has been apparent for sometime that many judges of the Na- 
tional Council are confused about the Council’s relationship to the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation. This may be due in part to the 
fact that many judges now active in the Council have joined since 
the Foundation was created. Without meaning to appear presump- 
tious, I wish to use the space allotted to me to answer some of the 
questions which have been asked about the Foundation. 

In 1950 the late Honorable Gustav L. Schramm of Pittsburgh, who 
was then President of the National Council, foresaw the need of an 
incorporated body having continuity of management and tax exemp- 
tion status for the purpose of receiving grants to be used to promote 
the Juvenile Court Philosophy in America and advance the objectives 


of the Courts. The officers and Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council elected at the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence in 1950 became the incorporators of the Na- 
tional Juvenile Court Foundation. The purpose as 
stated in the Articles of Incorporation being: 


“To stimulate and conduct research and educa- 
tional and instructive activities relating to 
the work of the Juvenile Courts throughout 
the United States of America, and to further 
betterment of the treatment and training of 
all children and juveniles coming under the 
jurisdiction of said courts.” (Article 3) 


And as stated in Article 11 of the By-Laws also: 


“It may solicit and accept dues, gifts, contri- 
butions, and bequests, and expend the same 
as determined by its officers and trustees.” 

The By-Laws of the Foundation are printed in full 
in this issue of the Journal. 


Articles of Incorporation were duly registered 
at Harrisburg, under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
July 13, 1950. On November 29, 1950, the required 
decree of the Court approving the Articles of In- 
corporation was issued and we came into existence 
legally as a non-profit Corporation, domiciled in 
Pennsylvania. Judge Schramm was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, in which capacity he 
served until his death in September of 1959. Vice- 
Chairman, the Honorable Paul Alexander of Toledo, 
succeeded to the office of Chairman. At the De- 
‘troit Conference in June, 1960, the Honorable 
Harry Lindeman was elected Chairman in absentia 

(he was in Europe at the time). Upon his return, 
he declined to accept the Chairmanship and the of- 
fice was left vacant until a special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees was held in Pittsburgh on Sep- 





Why The Foundation? 



















tember 16, at which I was elected Chairman. My 
reluctance to accept this responsibility was over- 
come by the challenge of the opportunity to resolve 
the conflict between the Council and Foundation 
resulting from a few mistakes and much misunder- 
standing. 


Council and Foundation Income 


Since the Foundation was created, it has re- 
ceived from all sources the aggregate sum of $118,- 
365.94. This is indeed a substantial sum. It is 
inconceivable that these grants would have been 
made directly to the Council, an exclusively profes- 
sional judges’ association. Some of the grants 
were for specific projects, others with no strings 
attached, but it is doubtful if any substantial sum 
would have been given if the donors could not have 
made tax exemption claim. The Foundation being 
the kind of Corporation it is, made these gifts pos- 
sible. This does not include the very substantial 
sums appropriated by the Grand Lodge of the State 
of Pennsylvania for the Pennsylvania Mason Juve- 
nile Court Institute. 

Recently we have been advised that the Founda- 
tion has been named a beneficiary of the estate of 
the late Oscar Olson of Jefferson County, Wiscon- 
sin. The amount, depending on estate settlement, 
is not known at this time, but it will doubtless be 
substantial. This bequest was made on suggestion 
of Honorable L. L. Darling, County Judge of Jef- 
ferson, Wisconsin. This is a fine example of what 
our members can do for the Council through the 
Foundation. We are pleased to acknowledge this 

(Turn to Page 28) 
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Accent On Youth 


By MRS. RONALD M. HAY 





The Junior Membership (young women from 18-35) of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will be placing its ACCENT ON YOUTH during 1960-1962. These are the mothers, 
teachers, relatives and neighbors of today’s children. They are deeply aware that the problems 
of youth today are manifold. 


Many parents are convinced that their children constitute their number one problem. Just 
ask these same boys and girls what is the biggest problem facing them and they are bound to 
reply “My parents!’”’ Where, then, is our starting point? 

We are interested, first of all, in strengthening the family. Then we must concern our- 
selves with the role our community must play in the lives of our young. At no time in our 
history have volunteer organizations been more deeply concerned with the problems of chil- 
dren and youth—and theirs is a strong force for good! The greatest of all women’s organiza- 
tions, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has long played a most important part in the 
lives of children everywhere. As early as its very beginning, the GFWC has interested itself 
in the welfare of the youth of our nation, and will continue to do so! ; 

What then are we asking? A re-dedication to the strengthening of the moral fibre of our 
youth and the families within which they have their very being! Albert Schweitzer has said 
“Example isn’t the best way of teaching children; it is the only way!” Let us re-examine our 
own principles—our own way of life—the example we are setting for those around us. 

We have just passed through a decade where more emphasis has been placed on problems 
of youth than in any other—a decade where unbelievable change has taken place—a decade 
where the world is a neighborhood in which we find both great abundance and great poverty. 


Now then, we are entering a new decade and one that might well be the greatest since the 
Creation. Let us pledge our efforts to making each neighborhood one in which the passing pa- 
rade will be a parade of progress! 


Mrs. Ronald M. Hay 
Director of Junior Clubs 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


(Editor’s note: This organization, as you know, is once again supporting the project, DAY IN COURT. Clubwomen 
are being urged to visit a court session, dealing with juveniles, between November 15 and February 15. This is to be 
not out of idle curiosity, but out of a deep interest in all buys and girls, regardless of their background. DAY IN 
COURT will take the support of our entire organization as well as theirs!) 
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From left to right: Mrs. Donald Amato, Chairman, Junior Department, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Claremont, California; 
Mrs. M. L. Menser, Chairman, Public Affairs Department, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Vero Beach, Florida; Walter Scott 
Criswell, Editor, National Juvenile Court Foundation Publications; Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, President, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Washington, D. C.; Judge G. Bowdon Hunt, Chairman, DAY IN COURT Committee, National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges; Mrs. Ervin J. Heckel, Chairman, Division of Law Observance and Crime Prevention, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Day In Court 


By JUDGE G. BOWDON HUNT 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, and other 
leadership personnel of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Montreal, Canada, September 25-28, 
last past, the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges was assured of the continued support and co- 
operation of the 11144 million women who compose the 
Federation throughout the world. 

This assurance was given by Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, 
dynamic and indefatigable leader of these effectively 
marshalled representatives of motherhood and woman- 
hood of our own and neighboring countries, to Judge 
Hunt and details of organization were sketched by him 
and other members of the team pictured herewith. 

Through the leadership of Past-President Harry J. 
Lindeman, Newark, New Jersey, and the cooperation 
of the General Federation, it will be recalled that 7,500 
women visited and gained information about the Chil- 
dren’s Court, which was brought into existence by 
their mothers and grandmothers throughout the na- 
tion, but particularly in Chicago in 1899. 


Last year more than 75,000 members of various 
women’s groups throughout the United States par- 
ticipated in the Day in Court project. This was a 
joint undertaking between the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges. The project is to be continued 
this year. 

The purpose was (and is) to acquaint members 
of the Women’s Clubs with the problems of the 
Juvenile Court within their own community and 
facilities which are available for caring for these 
problems wisely. Most of you know the background 
of Juvenile Courts wherein it was primarily the 
interest of a Woman’s Club which gave birth to 
this new philosophy of justice. Most of you are 
also fully aware that a majority of the Juvenile 

(Turn to Page 53) 
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Parade of States 


“The fundamental idea of the Juvenile Court 
Law is that the State must step in and exercise 
guardianship over a child found under such adverse 
social or individual conditions as develop crime... . 
It proposes a plan whereby he may be treated, not 
as a criminal, or legally charged with a crime, but 
as a ward of the state, to receive practically the 
care, custody and discipline that are accorded the 
neglected and dependent child, and which, as the 
Act states, ‘shall approximate as nearly as may be 
that which should be given by its parents.’ ” 


(Excerpt from the Report of the Chicago Bar Committee that 
drafted the first Juvenile Court Law known to the World, in 
Chicago, Illinois, in the year 1899. Today it still stands as 
the most apt description of the Juvenile Court Concept.) 





NEW JERSEY 


The Council has 20 members, which includes 
not only the nine specially appointed Juvenile Court 
Judges, but also County Court Judges having Juve- 
nile Court jurisdiction. They meet at a dinner 
meeting once a month, excluding the summer 
months, in the various counties. 


The current dues are $6.00 per annum, of which 
$5.00 goes to National. Commencing January 1, 
1961, dues will be $10.00 per annum. 

Some of the judges of the State Council are 
members of the New Jersey Supreme Court Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Chief Justice to make 
recommendations on Juvenile Court procedure and 
laws. Two of the members of the State Council 
conducted a one-half day seminar at Rutgers Uni- 
versity on the subject matter “law and psychiatry.” 

Three members of the Council are attending 
the present convention at Detroit. (Hon. John J. 
Grossi, Hon. Morris E. Barison, Hon. Horace S. 
Bellfatto). 





TROUBLE IN HAWAII 


An air mail communication from Hon. Joe B. 
Felton, of Salem, Oregon, informs me that Judge 
Gerald F. Corbett is busy planning a little White 
House Conference in that state of Islands in the 
near future. 

Judge Corbett, one of the most faithful attend- 
ers of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, was a prominent figure at the late Golden 
Anniversary meeting of the White House Confer- 
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ence, and has been charged with leadership in the 
effort to bring the findings of the Conference to his 
people in Hawaii, and devise means to implement 
recommendations brought out in Washington. 

Among other things, Judge Corbett brings out 
the fact that 214% of the children of Juvenile Court 
age (10-17) are referred to the court each year; 
that the bulk of these offenders are in the 14 and 
15 year level; that 60% are boys, the remainder 
being girls. From Judge Corbett comes again that 
well known refrain: too few counselors, too few 
community services and facilities and too many de- 
teriorating homes and helpless parents. Sounds 
almost like the mainland. 

Correspondent-Reporter Felton left for an ad- 
dress at The Breakers, in Waikiki. We thank you, 
Mr. Reporter. Tell “John” (Gerald in this case) 
to “speak for himself.” 

I hope that the Breakers is near enough the surf 
to drown out the rustle of the grass skirts. I am 
reassured that all will be well because Lady Vir- 


ginia is chaperoning Joe’s strolls on the “Beach at 
Waikiki.” 





A PILOT FORUM 


With the cordial co-operation of Hon. Paul M. 
Hebert, Dean of the Louisiana State University 
Law School, Judge Chris Barnette of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, Chairman of the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Juvenile Court Foundation, arranged the 
Forum for Law Students at the above University 
at Baton Rouge on November 22nd, 1960. 


Under the proposed plan Judge Barnette was 
scheduled to present the basic principles of Juve- 
nile Court Philosophy, Procedure and Practices and 
History to the entire student body of the Law 
School. 


This was to be followed by a two hour session 
with the Freshmen Law students, probably in the 
form of presentations of various phases of the sub- 
ject with a period for questions, answers and dis- 
cussions. In this session, Judge Barnette planned 
to use Judge Leo B. Blessing, of New Orleans, and 
Judge Joe W. Jenkins of Baton Rouge who will take 
a place on the Bench of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana on the first of the year. 

Later in the year Judge Barnette is considering 
holding an Institute for Juvenile Court Judges pat- 
terned after the Pittsburgh plan, and used in modi- 
fied form at Blue Ridge and the Rock Mountain In- 
stitutes. 









Report On Current 


Cases of Interest 


To Juvenile Courts 


By DON J. YOUNG, JR. 


This report covers cases published from January 1 to March 31, 
1960, reviewed by the Law Reporter’s Committee of the National 


Court Foundation. 

A most interesting and disquieting case is Selby 
v Jacobucci, 349 P. 2d 567, a decision of the Colo- 
rado Supreme Court in Bank. The parents of a 
seventeen year old girl filed a delinquency com- 
plaint against her, and a charge of contributing to 
her delinquency against a man who took the girl 
from her parents’ home without her parents’ con- 
sent, and kept her out overnight. Selby appeared 
as attorney for both the girl and the man. At the 
girl’s hearing, her parents forbade Selby to repre- 
sent her, and the juvenile court entered an order 
prohibiting him from representing her in the de- 
linquency proceeding. 

Selby then brought an original action in the 
Supreme Court to prohibit the juvenile judge from 
interfering with his representation of the girl. The 
Supreme Court allowed the writ, saying that it 
needed no citation of authority for the proposition 
that any person proceeded against in a court is en- 
titled to counsel of his or her own choosing. 


The flaw in this reasoning is that children are 
not sui juris, and their welfare cannot be deter- 
mined by rules which are designed to protect adults 
from oppression. It is probably too much to ask of 
our high courts, but a little consistency in their 
rulings now and then wouldn’t hurt anything. Most 
of them are sloppily sentimental about any inter- 
ference with parents’ relationships to children, yet 
here we find a Supreme Court holding that a child 
has a right to engage counsel to resist her parents’ 
efforts to prevent her from spending the night with 
aman. Itis frightening to consider the logical con- 
sequence of this rule. 

In many states, children cannot sue parents in 
tort, because it is presumed that to do so would dis- 





rupt the family relationships. (Two cases this 
quarter consider this point, Bricault v Deveau, 157 
A. 2d 605, 21 Conn. Sup. 486, Connecticut Superior 
Court, and Brown v Selby, 332 S.W. 2d 166, Ten- 
nessee Supreme Court. And see also articles on 
this subject in 9 Catholic University of America 
Law Review, pp. 52-60, and Arkansas Law Review, 
Fall, 1959, pp. 299-313). Yet here, in a far more 
sensitive area of family relationships than the fi- 
nancial one, we find a court approving the engage- 
ment of counsel to help the child resist her parents’ 
discipline. This is not to disparage the employment 
of counsel in the juvenile court. An able and con- 
scientious attorney can be most helpful there, but 
he should represent both parents and child, and try 
to pull the family back together, not to tear it apart. 

There is a happier note struck by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia in 
Pee v United States, 274 F. 2d 556. In a scholarly 
opinion, backed by two appendices containing an 
exhaustive selection of cases, the Court holds that 
juvenile court proceedings are not criminal cases, 
saying, 


“The constitutional safeguards vouchsafed 
a juvenile in such proceedings are deter- 
mined from the requirements of due pro- 
cess and fair treatment, and not by the 
direct application of the clauses of the 
Constitution which in terms apply to 
criminal cases.” 


An unusual problem, said by the court to be one 
of first impression, is decided by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals in Young v Knight, Ky., 329 S.W. 
2d 195. A seventeen year old girl sought a writ of 

(Turn to Page 18) 
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Juvenile Court, District of Columbia 


Annual Report For 1959 - 1960 


1. Objectives and Program of One Juvenile Court: 
a. Objectives of the Juvenile Court 


The objectives of the Juvenile Court are mul- 
tiple rather than single. Indeed, the Court operates 
under three distinct sets of statutory aims. The 
first of these is contained in the Juvenile Court Act 
(Section 11-901 et seq. D.C. Code 1951), a law 
which applies to children rather than adults. Under 
this statute a child may be adjudged to have com- 
mitted a delinquent act, or may be found to be neg- 
lected or abandoned by his parents. But whatever 
the theory of adjudication, the aim of disposition is 
to establish a program of supervision which will 
promote the welfare and rehabilitation of the child 
while protecting the community from further de- 
predations by the child. Insofar as this aim is 
rehabilitative it implies the necessity of determin- 
ing the particular social, psychological or physical 
problems which underlie the delinquency, depend- 
ency or neglect of the particular child, and of at- 
tempting to eradicate or at least to ameliorate them. 
The aim of protecting the community requires that 
the treatment program be tempered with a realistic 
awareness of the right of other citizens of the com- 
munity to live in peace and safety. 


The program and aims of the Juvenile Court 
Act reflect a determination by the Congress that 
the welfare and treatment of delinquent and de- 
pendent children are best promoted by a specialized 
court, whose judge and staff are trained in methods 
of rehabilitation rather than punishment. Such an 
approach to the control of undesirable behavior in- 
corporates a recognition of the complexities of hu- 
man motivation and seeks to provide the Juvenile 
Court with such powers and facilities as are needed 
to provide individualized justice for children. 


The need for the program of the Juvenile Court, 
thus, is most immediately related to the rehabilita- 
tion, protection, and welfare of the community’s 
children who are in trouble either through their 
own wrong-doing or because of the inadequacy of 
their parents or the criminality of other adults. In 
a larger sense, of course, the public as a whole 
stands to benefit from the effective operation of the 
Juvenile Court in that the successful treatment of 
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its errant children not only protects the community 
but assists it in obtaining worthwhile citizens. 

The second set of aims or objectives of Juvenile 
Court operation is that contained in the several 
criminal statutes which the Court administers. It 
is a misdemeanor and punishable by the Juvenile 
Court for an adult to violate the compulsory educa- 
tion laws, the child labor laws, or to contribute to 
the delinquency of a child. It is also a misdemeanor 
for a husband wilfully to desert or to refuse to sup- 
port his wife or minor child. In handling these 
cases, the Juvenile Court operates in a manner 
similar to other criminal courts and discharges the 
same type of legal responsibilities. 

The third and final set of objectives of the Juve- 
nile Court falls between the extremes of the Juve- 
nile Court Act and the criminal law. It is contained 
in the Children Born Out of Wedlock Act (Section 
11-951 et. seg. D.C. Code 1951). The intent of this 
statute is to establish the paternity of the illegiti- 
mate child and thereafter require the person deter- 
mined to be the father to provide for its support. 
A default in support payments may subject the de- 
fendant to a period of incarceration of up to one 
year. 


b. The Program of the Juvenile Court 


The program of the Juvenile Court has both 
legal and social aspects. With respect to the for- 
mer the Court performs two separate but consecu- 
tive functions—adjudication and disposition. In 
the adjudication process the Court determines 
whether a child comes within its jurisdiction under 
the Juvenile Court Act, whether the accused has 
committed the offense with which he is charged 
under the criminal statute, or whether paternity 
has been established. Juvenile proceedings are in- 
formal in order that the child and his family may 
understand them fully, but provide the basic re- 
quirements of due process of law. On the other 
hand, adults appearing before the Juvenile Court 
who are accused of crime receive the full protection 
of the panoply of rights and privileges guaranteed 
by the criminal law. Putative fathers receive sub- 
stantially the same degree of protection as adults 
accused of crime. 


In the event of a finding of involvement (in de- 
linquency, dependency or neglect), or guilt, or pa- 
ternity, the Court must undertake its second legal 
function—disposition. Under the Juvenile Court 
Act the social service staff provides the Judge with 
background information bearing on the social, psy- 
chological and medical record of the child and his 
family as an aid in planning the appropriate dis- 
position. Further recommendations for rehabilita- 
tion result from the diagnosis made by the Court’s 
clinical psychologists who examine children suffer- 
ing from mental deficiencies. On the basis of all 
this information the Judge orders a program of 
supervision and treatment designed to achieve the 
ends of the statute. Under the various criminal 
laws, on the other hand, the Judge imposes jail sen- 
tences or fines, the severity of the penalty being 
determined by the presence of mitigating or aggra- 
vating circumstances. In the case of a defendant 
found to be the father of an illegitimate child under 
the Act relating to children born out of wedlock, 
the Judge may order payments for the support and 
maintenance or education of the child until its six- 
teenth birthday. The amount designated to be paid 
will depend both upon the child’s needs and the 
father’s capacity to pay. Should the father fail to 
meet his obligations he is found to be in contempt 
of Court and may be sentenced to as much as one 
year’s incarceration, the amount of his punishment 
depending upon the same considerations that are 
applicable in the sentencing of any person found 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 


2. Functions of the Several Divisions of the 


Juvenile Court 
a. The Judiciary Division 


The Judiciary Division is primarily concerned 
with three phases of the Court’s operations; the 
legal procedures affecting the day-to-day operation 
of the courtroom; the coordination of the Court’s 
program with those of other public agencies; and 
the inter-communication between the Court and the 
public. 

A variety of activities were involved in imple- 
menting the orderly and expeditious operations of 
the courtroom during the past year. Legal re- 
search of pertinent statutory and case law was car- 
. ried out. Written opinions supporting and clarify- 
ing decisions and orders of the Court were handed 
down in a number of instances. One such opinion,! 


for example, clearly enunciated the authority of the 
1/ In the Matter of a Ward of the Department of Public Welfare, De- 


cember 10, 1959 and December 24, 1959. 
2/ In the Matter of Betty, October 20, 1959. 
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Court to commit a child to a specific institution op- 
erated by the Department of Public Welfare and to 
condition his release from that institution upon the 
prior approval of the Court. In another written 
opinion the Court interpreted the difference be- 
tween the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court and a 
criminal court in cases where a person claims to 
have been suffering from a mental illness at the 
time of the alleged law violation?. The Judiciary 
Division is also charged with the duty of securing 
attorneys for appointment by the Court to repre- 
sent indigent persons. During the past year the 
Court maintained a roster of 132 attorneys who 
volunteered their services for appointments to rep- 
resent indigent persons appearing before the Court. 
The Court is greatly indebted to these attorneys 
who have rendered a valuable service to the Court 
and to their clients. In the previous year 101 at- 
torneys were appointed in 246 cases. This year 
123 attorneys were appointed in 331 cases. The 
demand for court-appointed attorneys in the Juve- 
nile Court has continued to increase steadily for 
the past three years. It is expected that the Court 
will soon participate in the legal assistance pro- 
gram to be administered by the Legal Aid Agency 
of the District of Columbia, recently created by 
Congress. 

The Judiciary Division shares with the Clerk’s 
Office the function of controlling the order in 
which cases are heard and disposed of. In an ef- 
fort to minimize breakdowns in calendared cases 
and to insure readiness of scheduled cases, the 
Court created in March 1960 (on an experimental 
basis) the position of Assignment Officer. This 
person is primarily charged with the responsibility 
of contacting attorneys, witnesses, and other par- 
ties prior to the scheduled date of hearing or trial 
with a view to insuring the readiness of the cases. 
The experiment proved successful and the position 
of Assignment Officer was approved as part of the 
Court’s appropriation for the present fiscal year 
and will thus become an integral part of the Judi- 
ciary Division. 

A number of public agencies in the District of 
Columbia beside the Juvenile Court are concerned 
with the control of delinquency, dependency and 
neglect, illegitimacy, and related social problems. 
These agencies include the United States Attorney’s 
Office, the Office of the Corporation Counsel of the 
District of Columbia, the Youth Aid Division of the 
Metropolitan Police, the United States Park Police, 
the Department of Public Welfare, the Youth Divi- 
sion of the United States Board of Parole, and the 
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United States Bureau of Prisons. In addition, al- 
though not an operating agency, the Commission- 
ers’ Youth Council is charged with concern for 
policy in the field of youth fitness and delinquency. 
For the most part procedures set up in previous 
years to facilitate the coordination of the opera- 
tions of the Court with these other agencies were 
again followed. In the case of the United States 
Attorney’s Office, however, liaison was improved 
by the development of certain criteria upon which 
the Court’s authority to waive jurisdiction in the 
case of a felony would be exercised. In addition, 
an agreement was arrived at with representatives 
of the Youth Division of the United States Board 
of Parole and the United States Bureau of Prisons 
by which selected boys committed to the National 
Training School for Boys who met certain stand- 
ards were released from custody and from the juris- 
diction of the Court. 

The final aspect of the operations of the Judi- 
ciary Division involves press relations and coopera- 
tion with members of the community concerned 
with the operations of the Court. In keeping with 
the policy of permitting persons having an interest 
in the work of the Court to be admitted to the court- 
room, during the past year over 275 persons visited 
the Court to sit in on hearings and trials, some of 
them quite frequently. Among these were news 
reporters, lawyers, social workers, clergymen, 
teachers, college students, representatives from 
various civic organizations, officials from various 
states, as well as numerous officials from such 
foreign countries as England, Japan, China, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Chile, the Belgian Congo and 
Ghana. Opening the Court to interested and quali- 
fied persons has, in our opinion, proved both suc- 
cessful and constructive, since it fosters public 
awareness of the problems with which the Court 
is faced in its daily operation. 

A major part of the Court’s program of inform- 
ing the community of its aims and activities, and in 
turn, of receiving the benefit of constructive com- 
mentary by knowledgeable laymen revolves about 
the activities of the Juvenile Court Advisory Com- 
mittee. This committee, reactivated in January 
1958, and consisting of 15 community leaders met 
regularly during the past year. A number of speci- 
fic tasks were assigned to special subcommittees by 
the Chairman. One subcommittee has been invest- 
igating the Court’s trial and commitment pro- 
cedures in dependency cases and cases of wards of 
the Department of Public Welfare charged with 
deinquencies, and attempting to work out firm and 
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explicit procedures agreeable to both the Court and 
the Department of Public Welfare for the super- 
vision of children committed to the legal custody of 
the Department. Another subcommittee is study- 
ing the Court’s intake procedures including the re- 
cently-established Director’s Conferences, while a 
third is conducting a review of the Court’s annual 
and statistical reports. A fourth subcommittee as- 
sisted the court staff in establishing the Youth 
Guidance Program, with the aid of a grant of 
$60,000 from the Eugene and Agnes Meyer Foun- 
dation, for a two-year period of operation. 

The Advisory Committee also considered the 
anti-loitering regulation promulgated by the Com- 
missioners during the past year, and one of its 
members testified in opposition to it at a hearing 
before the Commissioners. 

A program sponsored jointly by the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges and the American 
Federation of Women’s Clubs known as the “Day 
in Court” was observed on three successive days 
under the direction of the Advisory Committee. 
Nineteen women’s organizations accepted the 
Judge’s invitation to send representatives to ob- 
serve the Juvenile Court in action. Attendance in 
the courtroom at hearings and trials was preceded 
by briefings conducted by the Judge and his Legal 
and Executive Assistant. The response to the 
“Day in Court” was enthusiastic and the Advisory 
Committee has recommended that the program be 
repeated. 


b. The Social Service Division 


The organization of the Social Service Division 
reflects the jurisdictional division between statutes 
dealing with children and those regulating adults 
in that it has social services for both children and 
adults. With respect to children, the Juvenile In- 
take Section receives and screens all complaints 
alleging the existence of a delinquency situation. 
There were 3,549 such deinquency complaints con- 
sidered by this Section within the past year. The 
Juvenile Intake staff conducts a preliminary inves- 
tigation of the child’s social background and, within 
five days, reports its findings to the Director of 
Social Work at a Director’s Conference. This con- 
ference is attended by the Child, his parents, his 
attorney and the Juvenile Intake Officer, plus other 
interested parties when necessary. Its purpose is 
to assist the Director in fulfilling his statutory re- 
sponsibility of deciding whether the interest of the 
juvenile or the welfare of the community requires 
that the case be petitioned for judicial action. 


If the Director decides that either of these cri- 
teria has been met, responsibility for guidance, 
supervision and a more extensive investigation of 
the child is transferred from the Juvenile Intake 
Section to the Juvenile Probation Section. The pur- 
pose of the further investigation is to uncover, if 
possible, the social, psychological or physical fac- 
tors which led to the child’s alleged delinquency. In 
the event the child acknowledges his involvement to 
the Judge or on the basis of a trial by the Court is 
found to have committed the delinquent act as 
charged, the Juvenile Probation Officer who has 
conducted the investigation will present to the 
Judge his appraisal of the underlying causative 
factors, together with a recommendation for dis- 
position or treatment. Because the Juvenile Pro- 
bation Officer has also been conducting case work 
with the child during his investigation into his 
background the Judge may occasionally be able to 
dismiss the case by the time it is heard in the 
Courtroom. 

Types of disposition principally available to the 
Court are probation, commitment to the legal cus- 
tody of the Department of Public Welfare, or com- 
mitment to the National Training School for Boys. 
At the beginning of the year there were 560 chil- 
dren on probation, and 400 others undergoing social 
study. Thereafter 429 more children were placed 
on probation and 1,690 additional social studies 
were assigned to the Juvenile Probation Section. 
At the end of the year there remained 515 children 
on probation and 564 whose backgrounds were be- 
ing investigated. 

As of June 30, 1959, a total of 2,771 children 
were under commitment to the legal custody of the 
Department of Public Welfare and 203 were under 
commitment to the National Training School for 
Boys. During the year the Court committed 658 
children to the Department of Public Welfare as 
delinquents or dependents, and 97 children were 
committed to the National Training School for 
Boys as delinquents. By June 30, 1960, a total of 
2,761 children were under commitment to the legal 
custody of the Department of Public Welfare, and 
178 were under commitment to the National Train- 
ing School for Boys.'/ 

If the disposition is probation, the same staff 
member who made the social study continues his 
case work with the child. Probation is usually for 
an indeterminate period, with the Juvenile Proba- 
tion Officer responsible for returning the case for 





1/ These figures on commitments were secured from statistical reports of 
the Department of Public Welfare. 
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a review by the Judge when the juvenile has pro- 
gressed to the point where further supervision by 
the Court is not necessary, or on the other hand, 
where his behavior becomes so unsatisfactory that 
removal from the home is indicated. 

The casework program set up for those placed 
on probation is tailored to the needs of the partic- 
ular juvenile but there are expectations that are 
common to most probationers. These include the 
juvenile’s being in the home at an evening hour set 
by the Probation Officer and parents, attending 
school regularly if within the compulsory school 
age, making a reasonable effort to find and hold 
employment if not attending school, strictly observ- 
ing all laws and ordinances of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and reporting for regular counselling ses- 
sions with his Probation Officer as directed. Dis- 
regard of any of these conditions, or other specific 
ones imposed on him, may result in the juvenile’s 
being returned before the Judge on the motion of 
his Probation Officer to determine whether he is 
making sufficient effort to conform to expectations 
to warrant his remaining in the community, or 
whether his probation should be revoked. 

Turning now to those operations of the Social 
Service Division with respect to the various adult 
criminal laws and the Children Born Out of Wed- 
lock Act administered by this Court, the work of 
the Child Support Probation Section centers around 
adults, generally men, who are under order of the 
Court to support their minor children. Over 90% 
of these cases involve men who have been adjudi- 
cated to be the fathers of children born out of wed- 
lock and placed under order to support them. At 
the request of the Judge, the staff makes a study of 
the financial and social situation of the parties in 
these cases after adjudication as an aid to the Judge 
in making an equitable order of support. Once the 
order of support has been entered the Child Sup- 
port Probation Officer assists the man to assume 
responsibility for paying it. Whenever a man fails 
to meet the order and the Probation Officer knows 
of no valid excuse such as illness or loss of employ- 
ment, he returns the case to court for review by the 
Judge. Likewise he brings back for review of the 
Judge those cases where an adjustment in the 
order, up or down, is indicated by the changes in 
circumstances of the parties in the case. The re- 
mainder of the cases supervised by the Child Sup- 
port Section concern husbands or wives who have 
been found guilty of deserting or refusing to sup- 
port their legitimate children. Although the Act 
which gives the Court concurrent jurisdiction is a 
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criminal and punitive statute a few cases present 
mitigating circumstances which permit a suspended 
sentence and a plan of probation. 

In addition to its direct work with the defen- 
dants in these cases, the Child Support Probation 
staff extends counselling and casework help to the 
party with whom the child is living in order to in- 
sure the quality of the care the child receives. On 
occasion, it is also a duty of the staff of the Child 
Support Probation Section to assist the Judge in 
determining a just penalty in the case of defendants 
found guilty under one or another of the several 
criminal statutes which the Court administers. To 
this end the Probation Officer will prepare a pre- 
sentence report in which the results of an investiga- 
tion into defendant’s background is reported to the 
Judge, as well as a recommendation as to the 
amount of punishment to be imposed. 

The Court recently completed its first full year 
of a new procedure for the internal review of all 
cases in which probationers are delinquent in their 
payments. The procedure is known as Administra- 
tive Review and is followed whenever a probationer 
has failed to comply with his support order and has 
been ordered to appear for a hearing before the 
Judge to show cause why his probation should not 
be revoked. Experience has shown that the sum- 
moning of defendants to the Court to explain why 
they have not paid the order often results in in- 
creased and more punctual payments. With this in 
mind, the Court now schedules many more such 
cases than the Judge himself can normally hear on 
a given day. On the morning of the Court hearing, 
the parties to the case and the Probation Officer 
appear before the Chief Supervisor of the Child 
Support Probation Section to see if some plan 
agreeable to the parties and acceptable to the Court 
can be worked out. This usually involves full or 
partial payment of the existing arrears. If a satis- 
factory plan is developed, the proposed adjustment 
is reviewed by the Judge ex parte without the nec- 
essity of the parties being present. If no satisfac- 
tory adjustment can be reached at the Administra- 
tive Review, or if the protection of the public in- 
terest or the ends of justice require it, the case is 
heard before the Judge in the afternoon. In this 
way courtroom time is reserved for those defen- 
dants who need the full authority of the court in- 
cluding a finding of contempt, revocation of proba- 
ton, and commitment to the D. C. Jail. 

The Child Support Probation Section began the 
year with 3,314 cases under supervision and ended 
the year with 3,356. During the year about 500 
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new cases were received and a somewhat smaller 
number removed from the staff’s caseload’s due to 


suspension of the order of support, expiration of 
the order, etc. 


c. The Child Guidance Clinic 


The Child Guidance Clinic has the dual purpose 
of providing the Court and its Social Service Divi- 
sion with psychological evaluations of delinquent 
juveniles, and investigating causes of juvenile de- 
linquency. With regard to the former, 249 children 
and four adults were evaluated during this fiscal 
year and eight cases from previous years were re- 
opened. This is a total of 261 psychological evalua- 
tions and is a caseload increase of 18% over the 
preceding fiscal year. A total of 144 group and 
individual therapy sessions were held with juve- 
niles on probation to the Court during the same 
period. Two hundred conferences were held with 
members of the Social Service Division about per- 
sons—usually juveniles—who were under social 
study. In all, during the last fiscal year, a total of 
520 psychological tests were administered. 

An experimental program of mass screening of 
children held in the Receiving Home was begun in 
the preceding fiscal year. Group tests of person- 
ality and intelligence were administered which were 
followed by individual tests of intelligence and per- 
sonality when an individual’s results on the group 
tests were questionable. Because of limited staff 
time, graduate students in psychology were admin- 
istering the group tests under staff supervision. 
Although the program worked well and showed 
evidence that it was of sufficient value to warrant 
being continued, the lack of continuity in the stu- 
dent trainee program forced its abandonment until 
such time as the Clinic staff is increased so that 
full-time personnel may assume this function. 

Of the two research projects begun during the 
preceding fiscal year, the one on the seasonal varia- 
tion of types of delinquency by sex and age has 
been completed. In brief, the study demonstrated 
that the number of delinquency complaints filed 
with the Court tends to remain more or less con- 
stant throughout the year. However, there is a 
slight but consistent increase in the number of de- 
linquency complaints filed in February, March and 
April and a slight but consistent decrease in such 
complaints in September, November and December. 
Children in the 13-15 age range formed the largest 
group against whom delinquency complaints were 
filed (43%), and the 16-18 year olds nearly as large 
(38%). About 10% of the total number of children 


charged with delinquencies were girls. In the in- 
vestigation of truancy, the second research project, 
the data has been gathered and the analysis of the 
data partially completed. 

The Clinic will bear a major part of the respon- 
sibility for the operation of the newly-created 
Youth Guidance Program. This pilot project, 
financed by the Eugene and Agnes Meyer Founda- 
tion, is to be similar to the Citizenship Training 
Group which has been successfully operated in con- 
junction with the Boston Juvenile Court. Another 
experimental project based on the same pattern has 
recently been established in Provo, Utah under the 
supervision of Brigham Young University. Cau- 
tious hopes are held forth for this research pro- 
gram. Its success will be measured not alone by the 
increase in knowledge of how to achieve rehabilita- 
tion of chronic delinquents, but also by the number 
of children who may be restored to useful citizen- 
ship in the community and by the actual financial 
saving to the community that will result from their 
remaining in the community rather than being in- 
stituted. 


d. The Clerk's Office 


The Clerk’s Of fice accepted 3,210 cases for 
filing during the past year composed of 1,725 juve- 
nile delinquency, traffic and dependency cases, and 
1,485 adult matters. 

The Legal Procedures Section prepared the 
juvenile petitions, scheduled the cases for court 
hearing and determined what persons should be 
summoned. During the past year over 11,000 sum- 
mons were issued for the appearance of parties and 
witnesses for court hearings. This Section also 
prepares letters to persons out of the jurisdiction, 
notifications of continuances, and notices to at- 
torneys and bondsmen, and releases from the D.C. 
Jail or the National Training School for Boys. 

The Legal Records Section maintains the offi- 
cial records and is responsible for transcripts of 
records, certifications, and the maintenance of the 
docket records. Court dispositions of juvenile cases 
are sent to various interested juvenile authorities 
of the D.C. Government and to the Social Service 
Division. The Department of Motor Vehicles is 
informed of the disposition of all juvenile traffic 


' Cases. 


The Financial Section receives all monies or- 
dered to be paid through the Court and keeps rec- 
ords of the amounts received and disbursed in ac- 
cordance with the orders of the Court. During the 
past fiscal year $506,040.15 was received, of which 
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$499,133.05 was for the support of children and de- 
pendents; the balance was paid on restitution or- 
ders, fines, hospitalization orders, and cash bonds. 
$397,102.73 was disbursed directly to mothers or 
trustees of children for whose support the money 
was paid; $100,285.11 was disbursed to reimburse 
the Public Assistance Division of the Department 
of Public Welfare on cases where children and 
families for whom support money was paid were 
included in a Public Assistance grant received by 
the mother or trustee. Throughout this fiscal year, 
the Financial Section sent out notices of arrears to 
probationers on all orders entered after June 30, 
1959, and on all orders entered prior to that date 
the Section notified the Child Support Probation 
Section quarterly of arrears on each case. A cur- 
rent record of addresses is kept for all probationers 
as well as trustees. Payments on court orders re- 
ceived by mail have increased greatly during the 
year due to the new orders entered for payment at 
the court instead of through police precincts. 


e. The Office of Administration 


The Office of Administration performed a var- 
iety of operational duties such as the preparation of 
the Court’s budget, appropriations accounting, per- 
sonnel planning and control, innovating and imple- 
menting management improvement projects, house- 
keeping responsibilities, and statistical analyses. 
Its performance of these operations was facilitated 
by two audits during the past year, one conducted 
by the D.C. Internal Audit Office and the other by 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission. These invest- 
igations revealed significant improvements in cer- 
tain areas and remaining deficiencies in others. 

Preparation of the annual budget involves es- 
timates of the cost of contemplated programs and 
the formulation of suitable appropriation requests 
in accordance with the regulations of the D.C. 
Budget Office and the U. S. Bureau of the Budget. 

Responsibility for personnel matters required 
that time attendance and leave actions be kept in 
accordance with U. S. Civil Service Commission’s 
regulations, that position descriptions be made cur- 
rent, that reclassification, establishment of neces- 
sary new positions, and recruitment of personnel 
be continued in accordance with the Reorganization 
Plans recommended by the D.C. Management Of- 
fice, and that the Merit Promotion Plan established 
by the Court and approved by the U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission be carried out. 

A number of administrative and management 


(Turn to Page 48) 
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prohibition to prevent the judge of the criminal 
court from enforcing a rule of contempt against 
her by commitment. The girl refused to answer 
questions in a grand jury inquiry into a homicide 
allegedly committed by her father. 

The girl argued that the criminal court could 
not punish her for contempt because under the 
statute the juvenile court had exclusive jurisdiction 
when a child “has committed a public offense.” 

In an elaborate opinion, the Court of Appeals 
considers the nature and purpose of juvenile court 
proceedings to be corrective and preventive, and 
not punitive, but holds that the law is not intended 
to apply to prevent other courts from exercising 
their inherent right to preserve decorum and en- 
force their orders. 

It does not seem that the court could, as a prac- 
tical matter of jurisprudence, come to any other 
conclusion than the Court of Appeals reached in 
this case. 

State v Superior Court, 346 P. 2d 999, a decision 
of the Washington Supreme Court en Banc is a five 
to four decision against the ruling of a juvenile 
court. The parents of a child, because of religious 
convictions, withdrew her from school and taught 
her in her own home. The school authorities 
charged her with delinquency, on the grounds that 
she was not attending either a public or a private 
school. The juvenile court found that the child 
was dependent, but ordered that she continue her 
home schooling. 

The majority held that the home arrangement 
was not legal as a private school, because the moth- 
er had no teaching certificate; that religious beliefs 
do not excuse compliance with law; that the juve- 
nile court was inconsistent in finding the child de- 
pendent because she was not attending either a 
private or a public school, and yet permitting her to 
continue the home schooling. 

The dissenters point out that there was no ques- 
tion but that the child was receiving an excellent 
education in her own home; that the school laws 
give the superintendent of schools power to excuse 
compliance with the attendance laws for any suf- 
ficient reason; and that since the juvenile court has 
power after acquiring jurisdiction over a child to 
make any order which in the judgment of the court 
would promote the child’s health and welfare, the 
court should have at least as much authority as the 
superintendent of schools. They hold that the real 
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issue is not whether the home education was equiv- 
alent to education in a private school, but what was 
best for the welfare of the particular child. The 
dissenters seem to your Reporter to have the better 
of the argument. 


State v Gorey, 111 S.E. 2d 560, is a decision of 
the Supreme Court of South Carolina dealing with 
one of the less emotional but more practically im- 
portant aspects of constitutional law in the juvenile 
court field. The defendant was charged with mur- 
der and convicted of manslaughter, the acts having 
occurred when he was only thirteen years old. Al- 
though the statutes provide that the Children’s 
Court has exclusive original jurisdiction of delin- 
quent children under sixteen years of age, the Su- 
preme Court holds that the statute was not intended 
to invest the Children’s Court with jurisdiction to 
try cases of murder or manslaughter, for Article V 
Sec. 1 of the state constitution forbade the legisla- 
ture from conferring such jurisdiction on any court 
inferior to the Circuit Court. One of the greatest 
stumbling blocks in the course of setting up prop- 
erly functioning juvenile courts has been, as it is 
here, a rigid and detailed system of constitutional 
courts, with limited or no power in the legislature 
to change the system. 

Monk v State, 116 So. 2d 810, is a foolishly tech- 
nical decision of the Supreme Court of Mississippi, 
setting aside the order of the Youth Court commit- 
ting a sixteen year old girl to the Industrial Train- 
ing School on a charge of delinquency because there 
was no service of summons upon her. When we 
consider that in ordinary litigation only the most 
careful reservation of appearance can prevent a 
court from obtaining jurisdiction over the person 
of a party who actually comes personally before 
the court, it is puzzling to understand why the 
Court has ruled as it did. The explanation perhaps 
lies in the Court’s statement that juvenile matters 
are “quasi-criminal,” whatever that means. It is 
too bad this decision was rendered before the pub- 
lication of the case of Pee v U. S. (Supra), which 
demonstrates beyond cavil that juvenile court pro- 
ceedings are civil actions. In civil actions, it is 
almost impossible not to waive questions of juris- 
diction of the person. A strong and excellent dis- 
senting opinion points out the flaws in the major- 
ity‘s ruling too well to require further comment. 

Apparently the “get-tough” boys had some suc- 
cess in the Montana legislature a while ago, for the 
Supreme Court in State v District Court, County of 
Missoula, 348 P. 2d 135, deals with an amendment 
to the statute which engrafts an exception onto the 


definition of a delinquent child as a child who has 
violated the law of the state. The amendment pro- 
vides an exception for children over the age of 
sixteen years accused of certain major and violent 
felonies. It is hard to disagree with the decision 
of the majority of the court, although several 
judges dissent in a gallant attempt to keep as much 
jurisdiction as possible for the juvenile court. The 
fault here lies with the Legislature, which has let 
its emotions run away with it. We must recognize 
that the courts cannot straighten out all the mis- 
takes of the legislature, much as we may deplore 
that branch of the government’s occasional bung- 
ling. 

Clay v Reid, 272 F. 2d 527, is another manifesta- 
tion of a case noted twice previously, in the reports 
for the second and third quarters of 1959. This 
time the Circuit Court of Appeals refuses a writ of 
habeas corpus, but expressly refuses to consider 
the problem of the authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to transfer an inmate from the National Train- 
ing School for Boys to a federal reformatory. 

A few cases specifically dealing with juvenile 
court problems should be briefly noted. In Long v 
O’Mary, 116 So. 2d 563, the Alabama Supreme 
Court holds that the inherent powers of the Circuit 
Court in equity to determine the custody of minor 
children were not taken away by the juvenile court 
statutes. In re Johnson, 100 N.W. 2d 383, a deci- 
sion of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, deals with 
matters of appeal from the decision of the juvenile 
court in an action to terminate parental rights. 
In re Evans, Fla., 116 So. 2d 783, also deals with 
technical questions of appeal from juvenile court. 
The Florida Court of Appeals holds that appeals 
must be filed within ten days after entering judg- 
ment. Land v State, 112 S.E. 2d 306, is a decision 
of the Georgia Court of Appeals refusing, on tech- 
nical grounds, supersedeas of a judgment of the 
juvenile court committing the defendant to the 
State Training School. Jn re Interest of M., 329 
S.W. 2d 247, is a routine decision of the Court of 
Appeals of St. Louis, Mo., upholding a finding of 
the juvenile court that two children were in need 
of care and treatment under supervision of the 
court. State v Lake Juvenile Court of Lake County, 
163 N.E. 2d 891, is a Supreme Court of Indiana de- 
cision concerning qualifications of a special judge 
for the juvenile court. 

There are a large number of cases against adults 
for offenses against children, most of them not con- 
cerned with juvenile court problems. McDonald v 
Commonwealth, Ky., 331 S.W. 2d 716. In this case 
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the defendant contended that the statute defining 
the offense of contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor is so indefinite and vague that it does not 
define with reasonable certainty the acts con- 
demned, in violation of the 14th Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and Section 1 of 
the Constitution of Kentucky. The statute reads, 


“No person shall knowingly encourage, aid, 
cause or in any manner contribute to the 
conditions which cause or tend to cause a 
child to become delinquent, neglected, or 
charged with crime.” 


The Court of Appeals of Kentucky holds there is no 
merit in the contention, and affirms the defendant’s 
conviction. 

State v Streeter, 158 A. 2d 284, is an interesting 
decision of the Delaware Superior Court on the con- 
stitutional limitations upon the jurisdiction of the 
Family Court. The defendant was indicted for 
pimping for a sixteen year old girl. He claimed 
that the Family Court had exclusive jurisdiction of 
matters “in which a child is used in the commission 
of acrime.” The court held that the constitutional 
provisions under which the Family Court was 
created limited its jurisdiction in adult cases to 
misdemeanors, and therefore defendant was prop- 
ery indicted, since his offense was a felony. 

The Oregon Supreme Court considers technical 
problems of statutory construction in State v Eng- 
land, 349 P. 2d 668. The Court holds a parent is 
not chargeable with negligent manslaughter for 
killing his child while chastening the child without 
due caution and circumspection. 

State v Jackson, 112 S.E. 2d 452, a decision of 
the W. Va. Supreme Court of Apreals holds, with 
much attention to technical problems of appeal, 
that a man may be convicted of non-support of an 
illegitimate child, even though the child and its 
mother are not residents of the state. 


Chamberlain v State, 348, P. 2d 280. Elaborate 
opinion by Supreme Court of Wyoming concerns 
the admissibility of the testimony of the wife of a 
man charged with statutory rape of his thirteen 
year old daughter. 

State v Haley, 347 P. 2d 692. A fifteen year old 
boy was sentenced to twenty-three to thirty years 
in the penitentiary for participating in a horribly 
vicious attack on a sixteen year old boy, although 
he had no previous record. One judge of the Ariz- 
ona Supreme Court concurs specially in the judg- 
ment upholding the conviction, because he thinks 
there might be a chance of rehabilitating the boy 
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if the sentence were reduced to fourteen to twenty 
years. No comment! 

Three cases specifically deal with the offense 
of contributing to delinquency of a minor. Bird- 
sell v State, 330 S.W. 2d 1, Tenn. Supreme Court, a 
very long and elaborate opinion; People v Franks, 
1 Cal. Rptr. 179, Cal. Court of Appeals; and People 
v Cerino, 163 N.E. 2d 846, Illinois Court of Appeals, 
memorandum opinion. 

The following cases are routine matters of pro- 
secution of adults for offenses against children: 
Dufresne v State, 116 So. 2d 385 (Ala.) burglary 
with intent to molest a minor; State v Dominguez, 
348 P. 2d 919 (Ariz.) statutory rape; In re Win- 
chester, 348 P. 2d 904 (Calif.) non-support; People 
v Bittick, 2 Cal. Rptr. 378, lewd and lascivious acts ; 
People v Bowles, 2 Cal. Rptr. 896, statutory rape; 
People v Garrow, 1 Cal. Rptr. 271, lewd and lasciv- 
ious acts; People v Jackson, 1 Cal. Rptr. 857, lewd 
and lascivious acts; Wilborn v Superior Court, 1 
Cal. Rptr. 131, child stealing; Askew v State, Fla., 
118 So. 2d 219, rape; Cochran v State, Fla., 117 So. 
2d 544, lewd, lascivious and indecent assault; Fer- 
rer v State, Fla., 117 So. 2d 529, lewd, lascivious 
and indecent assault; Picott v State, Fla., 116 So. 
2d 626, rape; Hunt v State, 112 S.E. 2d 817, (Ga.) 
abandoning minor illegitimate child; Simmons v 
State, 112 S.E. 2d 306, (Ga.) abandoning illegiti- 
mate child; Simmons v State, 112 S.E. 2d 306, 
(Ga.) abandoning illegitimate children leaving 
them in dependent condition; State v McConville, 
349 P, 2d 114, (Ida.) lewd and lascivious conduct; 
Dobbs v Commonwealth, Ky., 329 S.W. 2d 206, for- 
cible rape; Lair v Commonwealth, Ky., 330 S.W. 2d 
938, indecent and immoral practices; State v Doak, 
157 A. 2d 873, (Me.) sodomy; Andrews v State, 116 
So. 2d 749, (Miss.), beating child to death; State v 
Statler, 331 S.W. 2d 526, (Mo.) sodomy; State v 
Straight, 347 P. 2d 482, (Mont.), assault and bat- 
tery; Lezny v Lezny, 194 N.Y.S. 2d 775, (N. Y.), 
carnal abuse of a child; People v Lane, 194 N.Y.S. 
2d 846, (N. Y.), 2d degree assault and impairing 
the morals of a child; People v LoVerde, 164 N.E. 
2d 102, 195 N.Y.S. 2d 835, 7 N. Y. 2d 114 (N. Y.), 
endangering the health and morals of a minor; 
People v Watson, 196 N.Y.S. 2d 288, (N. Y.), incest 
and other charges; State v Browder, 112 S.E. 2d 
728, (N. C.), rape; State v Lynn, 111 S.E. 2d 866, 
(N. C.), non-support; State v Womack, 111 S.E. 2d 
332, (N. C.), non-support; Morris v State, Okla. 
Cr., 348 P. 2d 546, lewdness; Johnson v State, 330 
S.W. 2d 308, (Tenn.), assault and battery upon 
female under age of twelve with intent to unlaw- 
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fully carnally know her; Armstrong v State, 331 
S.W. 2d 331, (Tex.), rape; Compton v State, 331 
S.W. 2d 220, (Tex.), rape; Torres v State, 331 S.W. 
2d 929, (Tex.), rape; Armstrong v Bannan, 272 F. 
557, (C.C.A. Mich.), indecent liberties; Burns v 
Taylor, 274 F. 2d 151, (C.C.A. Kans.), rape; Fid- 
son v U S., 272 F. 2d 684, (C.C.A. N. Mex.), kid- 
napping; U. S. v Marks, 274 F. 2d 15 (C.C.A. IIl.- 
Ind.), Mann Act; State v Glispy, 347 P. 2d 562, 
(Utah), rape; Lucas v Commonwealth, 112 S.E. 2d 
915, (Va.), murder. 

Several unusual and some contradictory hold- 
ings are found among the paternity cases. Paltani 
v Creel, 100 N.W. 2d 736, is a real switch. The 
plaintiff brought an action in equity to have him- 
self declared the father of two illegitimate children 
of the defendant. The Supreme Court of Nebraska 
reversed a finding that plaintiff was the father of 
the children, holding that equity had no jurisdiction 
to determine paternity of children. An action for 
this purpose could only be maintained under the 
statutes, and the plaintiff’s petition was not in ac- 
cordance with statute. 

Hammond v Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 156 A. 
2d 689, (N. J. Supreme Court) and Bowen v New 
York Central Railroad Co., 179 F. Supp. 225, (D.C. 
Mass.) reach opposite conclusions on the same 
problem. In an elaborate opinion, the New Jersey 
court holds that illegitimate children are children 
within the meaning of the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, while the District Court holds that 
under the law of Massachusetts they are not. “You 
pays your money, and you takes your choice.” 

Kusior v Silver, 2 Cal. Rptr. 580, concerns the 
paternity of a child born nine days after the appel- 
lant’s divorce from her husband became final. A 
blood test excluded the husband’s paternity, but not 
the appellee’s. In a very long opinion the Court of 
Appeals affirms a judgment for the appellee, hold- 
ing that under the California statutes, the blood 
test could not overcome the conclusive presumption 
of legitimacy established in certain cases. 

Grove v Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 271 F. 2d 
918, (C.C.A. Va.) concerns a contest over proceeds 
of an insurance policy between insured’s father and 
his natural daughter. At the time of insured’s 
claimed marriage to the child’s mother, he was mar- 
ried to another woman. The evidence was suffi- 
cient to establish a common-law marriage to the 
mother after insured’s divorce, but the law of Vir- 
ginia does not recognize common-law marriages. 
The court holds that whether the marriage was 
bigamous or common-law, under the Virginia sta- 


tute providing that “The issue of marriages deemed 
null in law ***shall nevertheless be legitimate,” the 
child was legitimate and entitled to the insurance 
money. 

People v Starks, 163 N.E. 2d 554, (Ill. Ct. of 
App.) refuses to vacate judgment against defen- 
dant in paternity action on ground that plaintiff 
was married at the time of filing the action, hold- 
ing that statute under which action was brought 
makes no distinction between children born to mar- 
ried or unmarried women. Tacchi v Tacchi, 195 
N.Y.S. 2d 892, (N. Y. Sup. Ct.) annuls a marriage 
and refuses the mother support for a child con- 
ceived before marriage, but refuses to pass on the 
status of the child, since the child was not within 
the state or before the court. State v Braskett, 162 
N.E. 2d 922, 10 0.0. (2d) 497, (Ohio Court of Com- 
mon Pleas) holds that defendant in non-support 
case is estopped from raising the issue of paternity 
by previous conviction for non-support of the same 
child. In re Glick’s Estate, 346 P. 2d 987. The 
Montana Supreme Court holds in a long opinion 
that the decedent twice signed a motel register 
“Henry Glick and daughter” complied with the sta- 
tute making an illegitimate child the heir of a per- 
son who in writing signed in the presence of a 
competent witness acknowledges himself to be the 
father of the child. Routine and technical pater- 
nity cases without unusual features are: Briano v 
Rubio, 347 P. 2d 497 (Colo.) ; Medina v Gonzalez, 
347 P. 2d 138, (Colo.) ; Murray v Murray, Fla., 117 
So. 2d 425; Tice v Henchel, 162 N.E. 2d 675, (Ill.) ; 
Nitschke v Nitschke, 195 N.Y.S. 2d 224; Schon v 
Ortner, 196 N.Y.S. 2d 1008; Parker v Hareum, 111 
S.E. 2d 449, (Va.), Keliy v Kelly, 348 P. 2d 652, 
(Wash.). 

As usual, there are many interesting and ap- 
pealing cases in the adoption field, but since not all 
juvenile courts have jurisdiction of these matters, 
the notes will be brief. Most important is In re 
Stone’s Adoption, 156 A. 2d 808. The Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court reverses a decree refusing an adop- 
tion, holding mother had abandoned child, but re- 
mands the case for the trial court to pass on the 
question of whether under the statutory provision 
that “Wherever possible, the petitioners [for adop- 
tion] shall be of the same religious faith as the 
natural parents of the child sought to be adopted” 
a jewish couple was barred from adopting the il- 
legitimate child of a protestant girl. It is hard for 
this reporter to understand why the Supreme Court 
remanded this issue instead of deciding it. Prob- 
ably just the old game of passing the buck. In re 
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Schultz’s Estate, 348 P. 2d 22, a decision of the 
Oregon Supreme Court, holds that an agreement 
to adopt, which under the law of Nebraska, where 
it was made, created a de facto adoption, would be 
enforced in Oregon, even though in Oregon adop- 
tion is strictly statutory, and such a contract would 
be invalid if made there. In re G.K.D., 332 8.W. 2d 
62 (St. Louis, Mo., Ct. of App.) is a long and com- 
plicated opinion which considers the right of a 
mother to revoke her consent to adoption. It is 
held that the marriage of the mother and the puta- 
tive father of an illegitimate child after an adoption 
action has been commenced does not make the con- 
sent of the father to the adoption necessary. Other 
cases dealing with questions of revocation of con- 
sent to adoption are: Catholic Charities of Diocese 
of Galveston v Harper, 331 S.W. 2d 761, (Tex.) ; 
McIntyre v Doe, 332 S.W. 2d 191, (Tenn.) ; People 
v Anonymous, 195 N.Y.S. 2d 1009; and In re Bar- 
nett’s Adoption, 1 Cal. Rptr. 709, an unusual case 
in which the court holds that a consent for a couple 
to adopt a child is not a valid consent to an adoption 
by the wife after couple are divorced, and that a 
letter approving the adoption by the wife alone is 
not a valid consent, since statutes must be strictly 
complied with in adoption matters. Miller v Alex- 
andria Truck Lines, Inc., 273 F. 2d 897 (C.C.A. 
Tex.) holds that children adopted by a stepfather 
are proper parties to an action for wrongful death 
of their natural father. Two cases deal with right 
of adopted children under testamentary trusts 
where the testator died before the child was 
adopted. Breckinridge v Skillman’s Trustees, Ky., 
330 S.W. 2d 7216, and In re Ward’s Will, 195 N.Y.S. 
2d 933. Hicks v Simmons, 271 F. 2d 875 (C.C.A. 
Okla.), concerns an oral contract to leave adopted 
children property, made contemporaneously with 
the adoption. The Court holds that “while adop- 
tion is essentially a matter of contract between the 
parties, it is a creation of the statute, the purpose 
of which is to establish a family status in law.” 
Other adoption cases which are either routine or 
highly technical are: Lyman v Sullivan, 157 A. 2d 
759, (Conn.); Kantororowicz v Reams, Ky., 332 
S.W. 2d 269; Walker v Gardner, 157 A. 2d 273, 
(Md.) ; and Jn re Biddle, 163 N.E. 2d 188 (Ohio). 
There are two parental responsibility cases this 
quarter. Tatum v Lance, 117 So. 2d 795, (Miss. 
Supreme Court), holds, with two judges dissenting, 
that parents were not liable for injuries inflicted 
by seven year old child with a BB gun. Lane v 
Chatham, 111 S.E. 2d 598 (N. C. Supreme Court) 
holds mother, who knew nine year old boy had been — 
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shooting at people with his BB gun, was liable for 
injuries inflicted with it, but father, who had no 
knowledge that son was misusing the gun, was not 
liable. One judge vigorously disagrees with the 
majority holding that air rifles are not per se 
dangerous weapons. Along the same line of cases, 
in Tamiami Gun Shop v Klein, Fla., 116 So. 2d 421, 
the proprietor of a gun shop who sold a gun to a 
minor in violation of law is not permitted to defend 
an action for injuries caused to the minor by the 
gun upon grounds of the minor’s contributory neg- 
ligence. 

Several cases deal with the rights of minors to 
disaffirm their contracts. Kramer Tolson Motors v 
Wade, 100 N.W. 2d 770, (Nebr.) ; DelSanto v Bris- 
tol County Stadium, Inc., 273 F. 2d 605, (C.C.A. 
Mass.) ; Byrne v Simco Sales Service of Penna., 
Inc., 179 F. Supp. 569, (D.C. Pa.). But Royal 
Finance Company v Schaefer, 330 S.W. 2d 129, (St. 
Louis, Mo. Ct. of App.) holds that a minor who dis- 
affirms his contract may be sued in tort for fraud 
for misrepresenting his age when contract was made. 

There is a very interesting decision from the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals on one phase of the 
extremely troublesome problems of teen-age mar- 
riages, Kissick v Garland Independent School Dis- 
trict, 330 S.W. 2d 708. It is an action on behalf of 
a sixteen year old high school football hero who had 
married a fifteen year old girl. He sought to en- 
join the School District from enforcing a regulation 
adopted by its Board, which barred married stu- 
dents from athletics and other exhibitions, and de- 
nies them permission to hold class offices or other 
positions of honor (except such relatively unim- 
portant things as academic honors or the positions 
of Valedictorian or Salutatorian). The plaintiff 
contended that the regulation was arbitrary; that 
it was unconstitutional as denying him the equal 
protection of the laws and due process; that it was 
unconstitutional as to him in being retroactive, 
since he was married before it was adopted, but it 
barred him from athletics (he was a letter man, 
and planned on winning an athletic scholarship to 
attend college, but could not if barred from play- 
ing) ; and finally, that the regulation was contrary 
to the policy of the law, which looks favorably upon 
marriage. The Court carefully examines all these 
contentions, striking them down seriatim, and up- 
holds the power of the Board to make and enforce 
the regulation. The Court specifically holds, and 
cites examples to show, that the policy of the law 
is distinctly unfavorable to marriage by those 
under the legal age (18 for girls, 21 for boys). 
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Your Reporter has been swamped with marriage 
applications for school children this year as never 
before, and rejoices in the firm stand taken by the 
Texas court in support of the school board’s at- 
tempt to place obstacles in the way of child mar- 
riages. 

Two other school cases are: State v School Dis- 
trict No. 1 of Fergus County, 348 P. 2d 797, (Mont. 
Supreme Court) holding it is not unconstitutional 
for a board of education to provide that a child be- 
coming six years of age after November 15 would 
not be admitted to school until the following year ; 
and In re Sheard, 163 N.E. 2d 86 (Ohio Juvenile 
Court), concerning which school district is liable 
for the tuition of children found negected and 
placed in children’s home. 

Two cases deal with injuries to parental rights: 
Graham v Smith, 330 S.W. 2d 573, (Tenn.) upholds 
a judgment for $20,000.00 rendered in a mother’s 
suit for seduction of a sixteen year old girl; Mc- 
Entee v New York Foundling Hospital, 194 N.Y.S. 
2d 269, concerns actions and defenses for interfer- 
ence with a parent’s right to custody of a child. 

Injuries to a child’s rights are considered in 
LaBlue v Specker, 100 N.W. 2d 445. The Michigan 
Supreme Court in a long and elaborate opinion 
holds that an illegitimate child unborn at the time 
of its father’s death can maintain a wrongful death 
action under the dram shop law. An interesting 
case somewhat along the same line is Smith v 
Brennan, 157 A. 2d 497, in which the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey (some people never learn) 
overrules its previous decisions and allows recov- 
ery for injuries to a child in ventre sa mere. The 
court in passing considers the doctrine of stare 
decisis and concludes that “it applies primarily to 
decisions ***which invite reliance and on the basis 
of which men order their affairs, e.g., in the field 
of contract or property rights.” This may be so, 
but that court might have avoided a lot of ridicul- 
ous messes such as the Smilgelski case (154 A. 2d 
1) if it didn’t take such a limited and narrow view 
of the doctrine of stare decisis. It is at least argu- 
able that in other fields than those of contract and 
property rights it is important that there be some 
stability and certainty in the law. 

In re Guardianship of Howard, 349 P. 2d 547, 
(N. Mex. Supreme Court) concerns the right of a 
child over a certain age (ten years in New Mexico) 
to select his own guardian. At the end of its 
opinion, the Supreme Court criticizes the trial court 
for saying that it would make an independent in- 
vestigation into the fitness of the contending guard- 


ian, when nothing about the investigation appears 
in the record. The Supreme Court warns the 
bench and bar that if a review is to be had, the 
record must be complete. 

Hewitt v Cochran, Fla., 117 So. 2d 3, is an ac- 
tion in habeas corpus by a minor who had been 
tried on a criminal charge without notice to his 
parents. Prior to the trial he had been married 
and divorced. The statute only requires notice to 
parents of minors who are not married. The Court 
holds that the divorce did not restore the minor to 
the situation of one not married so as to require 
notice to parents, and denied the writ. 

State v Settle, 156 A. 2d 921. The Rhode Island 
Supreme Court upholds the constitutionality of a 
statute forbidding sale of indecent publications, pic- 
tures, or articles to minors under the age of 18. 

In the field of custody and support litigation 
there are, as usual, a large volume of cases, most of 
which are of little interest. A number involving 
interstate problems will be considered first. Davis 
wv Davis, 1 Cal. Rptr. 923, holds that the jurisdiction 
of the court in which the parties were divorced con- 
tinues even if the children are outside the state. 
Thomason v Thomason, 274 F. 2d 89 (C.C.A.D.C.) 
concerns the jurisdiction of the Domestic Relations 
Court of the District of Columbia to render judg- 
ment on a claim for support payments due under an 
order of a court in Nevada. Gessler v Gessler, 273 
F. 2d 302, (C.C.A. Fla.). In an action in Florida 
to enforce a contract made in Pennsylvania for the 
support of children against the estate of the de- 
ceased father the Court holds that as the contract 
is valid in Pennsylvania, it is enforcible in Florida. 
Allain v Allain, 164 N.E. 2d 611. The Illinois Court 
of Appeals holds that in a support of dependents’ 
law case by a mother in Florida against a father in 
Illinois, the court is not bound by the support pro- 
visions of a Minnesota divorce decree. Perley v 
Perley, 349 P. 2d 663, (Ore. Supreme Court). In 
the absence of an order forbidding it, the parent 
having custody of children can remove them from 
the state. Routine interstate cases are: Immer- 
man v Immerman, 1 Cal. Rptr. 298; Weiler v 
Weiler, 331 S.W. 2d 165, (Mo.) ; Seeley v Seeley, 
Okla., 348 P. 2d 1064; Moore v Moore, 111 S.E. 2d 
695, (S. C.); Application of Heintz, 99 N.W. 2d 
794, (S. D.) ; Best v Best, 331 S.W. 2d 364, (Tex.) ; 
Camp v Newsome, 329 S.W. 2d 347, (Tex.) ; Guy v 
Guy, 348 P. 2d 657. (Wash.); Eule v Eule, 100 
N.W. 2d 554, (Wis.) ; Zillmer v Zillmer, 100 N.W. 
2d 564, (Wis.). 

Passing from the interstate problems to cases 
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of more than routine interest, we find several cases 
dealing with the problems of changing custody 
when one party is in contempt for disobedience of 
former orders. Application of Lang, 193 N.Y.S. 
2d 763 is a judgment of the New York Appellate 
Division reversing the judgment previously re- 
ported (July-Sept. 1959 report). This is a bitter 
battle in the courts of Switzerland and New York 
over the custody of two children. In an excellent 
opinion, the court holds that comity should prevail 
except in extraordinary cases, and that even though 
the father was in contempt of the lower court’s 
order, the welfare of the children, which forbade 
their separation, should prevail to give the father 
custody of the child previously awarded to the 
mother. In three other cases, the courts hold that 
the welfare of the children must be considered 
ahead of punishment to contumacious parents. 
Pearson v Pearson, 347 P. 2d 779, (Colo.) ; Hardy 
v Hardy, Fla., 118 So. 2d 106; Bulandr v Bulandr, 
162 N.E. 2d 585, (Ill.). 

The subject of requiring a parent to support 
children in college is considered in several cases, 
with varying results. Haag v Haag, 163 N.E. 2d 
243, is a decision of the Indiana Supreme Court 
holding that a college education is not a necessity 
which a father may be compelled to supply. In an 
equally long and learned opinion, the Court of Ap- 
peals of the neighboring state of Illinois reaches an 
opposite conclusion. Maitzen v Maitzen, 163 N.E. 
2d 840, holds that where the father is financially 
capable, and the child shows an aptitude for higher 
education and training, the father can be required 
to furnish a college education, with support con- 
tinuing even beyond the majority of the child. 
“They’ve gone about as fur as they can go.” 

Calogeras v Calogeras, 163 N.E. 2d 713, 82 
O.L.A. 438, 10 0.0. (2d) 441, (Ohio Juvenile Court) 
reaches the same conclusion as Maitzen v Maitzen, 
but distinguishes a previous Ohio case that held to 
the contrary by saying that the contrary case or- 
dered support beyond the child’s majority. James 
v James, 164 N.E. 2d 505, is another Illinois Court 
of Appeals case, but holds on the record presented 
the father could not be compelled to pay for the 
child’s college education. Campbell v Campbell, 2 
Cal. Rptr. 710, also touches on the matter of educa- 
tion expenses. 

People v Kaufman, 193 N.Y.S. 2d 789, is an in- 
teresting discussion of the doctrine of parens 
patriae and the use of various reports in a child 
custody case. McFerran v McFerran, 348 P. 2d 
222 (Washington Supreme Court en Banc) pre- 
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sents an unusual factual situation, and holds that 
a sentence for contempt for failing to pay a judg- 
ment for support does not constitute imprisonment 
for debt, forbidden by the State Constitution, but 
does not pass upon the question of involuntary ser- 
vitude under the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, holding this matter to 
be moot under the circumstances. In re Dougherty, 
Okla., 347 P. 2d 657 (Okla. Supreme Court), is a 


complicated dependency action, in which the court. 


holds that people who were engaged as foster par- 
ents under a contract with the Welfare Department 
which paid them for their services and could be 
terminated at any time had derivative rights only, 
and could not question the summary order of the 
juvenile court made upon the voluntary appearance 
and consent of the mother of the illegitimate child. 
Duncan v Garrett, 1 Cal. Rptr. 459 (California 
Court of Appeals). A somewhat unusual case, of 
an attempt to set aside the appointment of a guard- 
ian for an illegitimate child on grounds that the 
order was obtained by fraud, holds that while a 
nunc pro tunc order might make the child legiti- 
mate at the time the appointment was sought, it 
could not make the statements in the application 
for appointment perjury. 

Two cases deal with child support payments 
after the death of the father. Bowling v Robinson, 
Ky., 332 S.W. 2d 285 (Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky), holds that payments pursuant to an agree- 
ment to pay “until further order of the Court” ter- 
minate on death. Pelser v Pelser, 2 Cal. Rptr. 259 
(California Court of Appeals), holds that when by 
agreement support payments continue beyond the 
death of the father, a claim for support must be 
filed against the estate in the same manner as any 
claim based on a judgment. The estate cannot be 
made liable after the time for presentation of claims 
has passed by substituting the executrix as a party 
to the divorce action. 

Geiss v Geiss, 348 P. 2d 643 (Kansas Supreme 
Court), holds that when a father conveys away 
property fraudently to avoid support payments for 
his infant son, after the unpaid payments were re- 
duced to a lump sum judgment, the child could 
bring an action to set aside the conveyance, and 
because of his infancy was not barred by a two- 
year statute of limitations, as the statute would not 
begin to run until the disability of infancy was re- 
moved. 

Vought v Vought, 195 N.Y.S. 2d 521, (New 
York Supreme Court) holds that a father is under 
a moral obligation to work to provide for his 
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family, and if he opposes or refuses work, he may 
be decreed to contribute to their support in an 
amount based on his reasonable earning capacity. 
The court ordered the defendant, who was earning 
fifty dollars per week, to pay fifty dollars per week 
support. In re Katzeff, 195 N.Y.S. 2d 908, (New 
York Supreme Court) is amusing because of the 
flowery language used by a father in seeking cus- 
tody of a fourteen year old boy. The father, who 
was openly living in adultery, said: 


“The respondent may not be a rugged symbol 
of quiet rectitude, yet character formation 
is not an infectious stigmatism, but is the 
result of cosmic development.***” 

The Court, not impressed, granted custody to the 
mother. 

The following cases involve questions of custody 
and support, but do not present any particularly 
unusual factual situations or legal problems: 
Sparks v McGraw, 117 So. 2d 372 (Ala.) ; Porter v 
Stanford, 347 P. 2d 35 (Ariz.) ; Edwards v Martin, 
331 S.W. 2d 97 (Ark.) ; Rayburn v Rayburn, 332 
S.W. 2d 230 (Ark.) ; Wilson v Wilson, 329 S.W. 2d 
557 (Ark.); In re Daniel’s Petition, 2 Cal. Rptr. 
243; Coulter v Coulter, 347 P. 2d 492 (Colo.) ; Du- 
pont v Dupont, 157 A. 2d 250 (Del.) ; Arrington v 
Brown, Fla., 116 So. 2d 461; Garland v Garland, 
Fla., 118 So. 2d 52; Chambers v Lee, 112 S.E. 2d 
614 (Ga.); Wills v Wills, 111 S.E. 2d 335 (Ga.); 
Robertson v Robertson, 347 P. 2d 337 (Ida.) ; Gold- 
stine v Goldstine, 163 N.E. 2d 215 (Ill.) ; Hansen v 
Hansen, 163 N.E. 2d 839, (Ill.) ; Saxon v Saxon, 
164 N.E. 2d 248 (Ill.) ; Abair v Everly, 163 N.E. 
2d 34 (Ind.); Morrison v Morrison, 164 N.E. 2d 
113 (Ind.) ; White v White, 101 N.W. 2d 18 (Iowa) ; 
Hall v Hall, Ky., 329 S.W. 2d 375; Evans v Evans, 
117 So. 2d 73 (La.); Salley v Salley, 116 So. 2d 
296 (La.) ; Hild v Hild, 157 A. 2d 442 (Ind.) ; Ken- 
nedy v Kennedy, 100 N.W. 2d 481 (Mich.) ; Pier- 
sante v Piersante, 101 N.W. 2d 327 (Mich.) ; Done- 
gan v Donegan, 117 So. 2d 881 (Miss.) ; Peterson v 
Peterson, 118 So. 2d 300 (Miss.) ; McCarthy v Mc- 
Carthy, 329 S.W. 2d 239 (Mo.) ; Pippas v Pippas, 
330 S.W. 2d 132 (Nev.) ; Tootle v Tootle, 329 S.W. 
2d 218 (Mo.) ; Williamson v Williamson, 331 S.W. 
2d 140 (Mo.) ; Bauman v Bauman, 101 N.W. 2d 192 
(Nebr.) ; Caporale v Hale, 100 N.W. 2d (Nebr.) ; 
Couturier v Couturier, 348 P. 2d 756 (Nev.) ; Baird 
v Baird, 196 N.Y.S. 2d 333; Falagario v Noonan, 
194 N.Y.S. 2d 173; Larsen v Larsen, 195 N.Y.S. 2d 
77; Livingston v Livingston, 193 N.Y.S. 2d 838; 
Pearson v Pearson, 194 N.Y.S. 2d 999; Ross v Ross, 
195 N.Y.S. 2d 168; Shapiro v Shapiro, 194 N.YS. 


2d 601; Snyder v Snyder, 196 N.Y.S. 2d 421; Tow- 
ers v Towers, 195 N.Y.S. 2d 556; Fearrington v 
Fearrington, 111 S.E. 2d 851 (N. C.) ; In re Doug- 
las, 164 N.E. 2d 475, 82 O.L.A. 170 (Ohio) ; Rider v 
Rider, 163 N.E. 2d 173 (Ohio) ; Eby v Eby, Okla., 
347 P. 2d 1036; Thompson v Thompson, OKl., 347 
P. 2d 799; Wills v Wills, Okl., 349 P. 2d 1; Hitch- 
cock v Hitchcock, 349 P. 2d 254 (Ore.) ; Jenkins v 
Jenkins, 348 P. 2d 1108 (Ore.); McGraw v Mc- 
Graw, 349 P. 2d 463 (Ore.) ; Muhler v Muhler, 349 
P. 2d 661 (Ore.) ; State ex rel. Hoss v Hoss, 347 P. 
2d 992 (Ore.) ; Thomas v Thomas, 330 S.W. 2d 583 
(Tenn.) ; Blunk v Ivens, 330 S.W. 2d 247 (Tex.) ; 
Clark v McCarter, 332 S.W. 2d 363 (Tex.); Ex 
parte Martinez, 331 S.W. 2d 209 (Tex.) ; Gilleland 
v Meadows, 329 S.W. 2d 485 (Tex.); Hailey v 
Hailey, 331 S.W. 2d 200 (Tex.) ; Paynter v Janca, 
331 S.W. 2d 814 (Tex.) ; Thomason v Thomason, 
332 S.W. 2d 148 (Tex.) ; Application of Conde, 347 
P. 2d 859 (Utah.) ; In re Welfare of Goudie v Su- 
perior Court, Juvenile Dept., 348 P. 2d 976 
(Wash.); McKay v McKay, 347 P. 2d 1062 
(Wash.); Westover v Westover, 347 P. 2d 825 
(Wash.) ; Block v Block, 101 N.W. 2d 101 (Wis.) ; 
Brown v Brown, 101 NW. 2d 48 (Wash.) ; Zach- 
man v Zachman, 101 N.W. 2d (Wis.). 


The following cases are either new citations or 
further manifestations of cases previously re- 
ported: In re Chakmakis, Fla., 116 So. 2d 256, 4th 
quarter, 1959, Report; Greenwald v State, 157 A. 
2d 119 (Md.), 4th quarter, 1959, Report; In re 
Adoption of Sladky, 109 Oh. App. 120, 10 0.0. (2d) 
304, 3d quarter, 1959, Report; In re Harris, 163 
N.E. 2d 762, (Ohio), 4th quarter, 1959, Report; 
Mellott v Alvis, 162 N.E. 2d 623, (Ohio), 4th quar- 
ter, 1959 Report. 


While a good many proposals for statutory 
changes were before the various state legislatures 
during the quarter, the only completed action noted 
was the action of the State of Pennsylvania, which 
enacted a bill to set up a Juvenile Court Judges’ 
Commission in the state Justice Department. The 
Commission is to advise with the juvenile court 
judges on matters relating to delinquent children. 


Leading the law reviews this quarter is Judge 
Paul W. Alexander’s, “The Fable of the Fantastic 
Delinquent,” in Federal Probation for March, 1960. 
This article is a strong attack on those who criticize 
the juvenile courts on constitutional grounds. The 
March issue of Federal Probation also contains a 
number of other articles of interest to juvenile 
court judges: “Some Impressions of Delinquency 
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in England” by Mark C. Roser; “Delinquency 
Thrives on Community Indifference,” by S. P. 
Hair; “A New Approach to Understanding Delin- 
quency,” by Ralph Switzebel ; “Standards for Juve- 
nile Halls,” by Herman G. Stark; “The Other Two 
Hundred Hours,” by L. Leslie Baile yand Arthur B. 
Carfagni, Jr.; and “Group Therapy with Juvenile 
Probationers and Their Parents,” by Robert H. 
Geertsma. 


There are a number of excellent articles in the 
January number of the N.P.P.A. Journal. “The 
Legal Nature of Neglect” by Thomas D. Gill; “Neg- 
lect, Social Deviance, and Community Action” by 
Norris E. Class; “Treatment of the Neglected 
Child” by Merritt C. Gilman and Ruby Little; 
“Neglect, Red Tape, and Adoption” by Ralph W. 
Crary; “Facilities and Services for Neglected Chil- 
dren,” a series of articles by numerous writers; 
“The Chaplaincy in the Juvenile Institution” by 
Harold E. Davidson; “Developments in Correction- 
al Law” by Sol Rubin; and some of the Workshop 
Summaries of the 1959 National Institute on Crime 
and Delinquency. 


67 A.L.R. 2d 570 is a case note on “Tort Lia- 
bility of a Child of Tender Years,” and 68 A.L.R. 
2d 782 is a case note on liability of parents for in- 
juries by children permitted to have guns, etc. 
Also in 68 A.L.R. 2d 745 is a very brief note con- 
cerning acts in connection with the marriage of an 
infant below marriageable age as contributing to 
delinquency. This note is appended to the case of 
State v Gans, 168 O.S. 174, 5 0.0. (2d) 472, 151 
N.E. 2d 709, 68 A.L.R. 2d 736. Your reporter was 
the trial judge in the Gans case. A note in 67 
A.L.R. 2d 771 deals with the right of a state or 
subdivision to maintain an action in another state 
for support and maintenance of a child in the first 
state’s institution. 


Although this is not actually a juvenile court 
problem, there is an article on “Duress As a Ground 
for Annulment of Marriage” in 33 Southern Cali- 
fornia Law Review, Fall, 1959, pp. 1-13. 
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The Juvenile Court 
(Continued from Page 6) 


was the result of the effort of a relatively few dedi- 
cated women who were banded together in club 
work and who stimulated the members of the Bar 
Association of Chicago to use their legal skills to 
draft the first Juvenile Court Act. Without de- 
tracting from the efforts of these two groups it is 
appropriate to point out that the efforts of these 
people reflected the changes in social concepts of 
that time, as a part of the awakening of the con- 
science of America for social and economic justice. 


To Rescue Children 


These were times when we were beginning to 
take stock of the cost in human values of the indus- 
trial revolution which had begun many years before 
and had grown rapidly under a laissez-faire econ- 
omic system. Under this system many children as 
well as adults had been caught in the grinding 
wheels of industrialization and were being used in 
many instances as cheap labor under unconscion- 
able and cruel circumstances. 

Along with the commercial and industrial ex- 
ploitation of children, they likewise were subjected 
to equally unconscionable treatment in the judicial 
system which considered a child between the ages 
of seven and fourteen years capable of criminal in- 
tent to be held accountable for his act and to suffer 
the same punishment as an adult for a transgres- 
sion of the law. 

If he was over fourteen years of age, the pre- 
sumption was irrefutable that he could form crim- 
inal intent and was, therefore, treated in all in- 
stances as an adult to be charged, tried and, if 
guilty, incarcerated in in an adult penal institution. 

As all of these conditions in reference to chil- 
dren became the concern of the community, thought 
and effort was made to bring about a more just and 
humane treatment of the wayward and neglected 
child and, therefore, the aroused conscience of the 
people was reflected in the creation of special sta- 
tutes and specialized Courts for children. 

The adoption of legislation and the creation of 
Children’s Courts has been slow. However, it has 
been accomplished to the point where each State 
has to some degree legislation which takes the juve- 
nile offender out of the classification of an adult 
criminal and likewise in each State there are judi- 
cial tribunals designated especially for the adminis- 
tration of this concept of individualized justice for 
children in trouble and for those living in the cir- 
cumstances requiring care and protection from the 
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State. This is not to give the impression that in all 
jurisdictions in all States have we yet reached the 
point where every child would be heard in a special 
Court for children. 


Diversity in Form But Unity in Spirit and Purpose 


There is a noticeable lack of uniformity in the 
legal structure of Children’s Courts. However, in 
practically all jurisdictions where they exist, they 
are based upon the same philosophy that the Court 
stands in the position of “Parens Patriae,”’ which 
is to say that for children in certain circumstances 
the State has a duty and obligation to exercise its 
protective authority over them and to do for them 
that which a good parent would do. 

It is interesting to note that it was not necessary 
for the judicial system to create a new concept in 
order to provide a judicial forum to administer jus- 
tice in accordance with this philosophy. This is 
due to the fact that several centuries ago, possibly 
the length of four or five life spans, the Anglo- 
English judicial system established Chancery 
Courts separate from the strict and legalistic law 
courts. This Chancery Court acted as the King’s 
conscience in dealing with problems of people which 
could not be given relief by the law Courts. We 
adopted in America, in establishing the Juvenile 
Courts, the well established principles of the Chan- 
cery or Equity Courts. One of the principal axioms 
in equity, you will remember, is that equity will do 
that which ought to be done. 

Even though the adoption of the principles of 
equity in children’s cases was not a new legalistic 
concept, the remarkable achievement is that a new 
and bold proceeding was established that held that 
a youthful law violator was not to be considered a 
criminal, but rather a child in trouble needing care 
and protection by the State. A child who violates 
a law instead of being charged with a criminal of- 
fense becomes a ward of the State, just as in the 
early Chancery Courts the orphan child became a 
ward of the sovereign for care and protection. It 
has been said that this development in the law is 
one of the most significant ones since the Barons at 
Runneymeade forced King John to sign the Magna 
Carta. 

As I have indicated, there is not complete uni- 
formity as to the types of Courts administering 
children’s cases. In some jurisdictions, and these 
are greatly in the minority, there are special Chil- 
dren’s Courts whose jurisdiction and function is to 
administer children’s cases only. In other jurisdic- 
tions, the cases involving children are placed in the 


structure of the Probate Court. In others, as a part 
of a County Court. In some places, a specialized 
branch of the local Court of general jurisdiction. 
There are some States which have developed a sys- 
tem of Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts, and 
in a few, a special Family Court with jurisdiction 
over all matters regarding members of the family. 
It is not my desire in this paper to evaluate these 
forums and to compare them as to their appropri- 
ateness, as local conditions, customs and traditions 
of each jurisdiction would have to be analyzed and 
appraised in order to determine which judicial 
structure would be preferred. 

Just as there is lack of uniformity in the struc- 
ture of the Courts for children, there is also lack of 
uniformity as to jurisdiction. In some States, the 
Juvenile Court has exclusive jurisdiction over all 
types of offenses committed by children. In others 
the jurisdiction is limited to offenses of various de- 
grees according to the age of the child at the time 
the offense is committed. For example, many 
States do not give the Children’s Court jurisdiction 
to hear cases of homicide committed by children. 
In addition to these there are variations from one 
jurisdiction to another as to the age at which a per- 
son is considered to be a child. In many States a 
child is defined as a person under the age of eigh- 
teen years, in some under seventeen, in others under 
sixteen, a few under fifteen and there are some 
where the age limit is only fourteen. The trend 
seems to be that the preferred age limit is eighteen. 
However, in the jurisdictions where the age is to 
eighteen, most all of the statutes provide that the 
Juvenile Court may waive its jurisdiction if the 
child is over sixteen and commits a serious offense, 
and if it is determined after proper investigation 
that the offender is not in reality a child but a 
young adult and should be processed as such in the 


adult Courts, having jurisdiction over adult of- 
fenders. 


Not What the Court Can Do To— 
But What It Can Do for Him 


The changes in approach from what to do to the 
child offender, to what to do for him has brought 
about the need for the Court to have within its 
structure or available to it, facilities for care and 
treatment that have not been necessary when the 
Courts were using only the punitive approach. 

Therefore, the Staff of the Court becomes a nec- 
essary part of the judicial operation. 

It is generally conceded that an adequate num- 
ber of trained Probation Officers is a requirement 


The Juvenile Court 


for every Juvenile Court. Unless a Court has a 
Staff that is skilled in investigating and appraising 
the child and his home, it is without a rudder to 
assist in determining the proper course of action 
for the individual before it. 

Experience has shown that an adequately 
trained Probation Staff is actually an economic 
saving to the community. To illustrate this it may 
be pointed out that one Probation Officer can su- 
pervise approximately 50 children. This means 
that these children remain in their own home under 
parental care with supervision and assistance from 
the Probation Officer. Although the costs vary 
from State to State it is safe to estimate that it 
costs over $2,000 a year to provide training school 
care for one child. It, therefore, can be easily seen 
that the skillful use of Probation will reduce train- 
ing school commitments. The saving of the tax 
payer’s money is important, however, it is not the 
only consideration for having a sufficient number 
of properly trained Probation Officers. The hu- 
manitarian aspects of a Probation program for the 
child far outweigh the traumatic experience of in- 
stitutional commitment and the unfortunate stigma 
that too often follows. 


An Adequate Staff—And—An Implemented 
Community Which Cares 


A Probation Staff is only one arm of the Court. 
In addition, Courts must have available medical and 
psychiatric facilities for diagnosis and treatment 
of its children whose troubles are due to or aggra- 
vated by physical, mental or emotional illness. 

From this brief discussion it can be seen that 
an important part of the philosophy of the Juvenile 
Court concept is the therapeutic approach and that 
the deviate behavior of children is often sympto- 
matic of their social and/or medical problems. 

It is not to be presumed that the treatment ap- 
proach to juvenile offenders eliminates the neces- 
sity of the Court to invoke sanctions by order or to 
imply that children are never to be held accountable 
for their acts. 

The theory of Parens Patriae as has been ob- 
served requires a Children’s Court to do that which 
a good parent should do. 

This means treatment for physical and emo- 
tional illness, correction, guidance and discipline at 
such times as are necessary and conducive for the 
proper development and growth of the child. 

In addition it is important to keep in mind that 
a Juvenile Court is a Court and not a social admin- 
istrative agency. It is a Court of law and as such’ 
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The Juvenile Court 


an important part of the Judicial system. It must 
function with constitutional and statutory author- 
ity. As a Court it can and does make use of case- 
work techniques in the performance of its adminis- 
trative functions. 


Into Your Hands, Lawyers—And—Ministers of Justice—We 
Commit the Future of the Children’s Court in America! 


What is the future of this Court for children 
that it is a mere infant in the Judicial Family (less 
than one life-span old) and even more important, 
what kind of Justice will the children of tomorrow 
have? The answer to these questions are not for 
the present members of the Juvenile Court Bench 
to determine, but must be the responsibility of you 
and your brothers now in training throughout the 
law schools of America. Your answer will be given 
by your deeds as members of a most honored pro- 
fession, and your deeds will be determined by your 
training, your experience and spiritual maturity; 
in other words the kind of a lawyer and human 
being you are; and so into your hands we place the 
wayward and neglected child who, too, is the hope 
for a better world. The Creator of all things has 
made him in His own image for a divine purpose; 
do for him that which a good parent would do. 





Why The Foundation? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


bequest and our thanks to Judge Darling through 
this medium. 

The income of the Council from dues is far from 
sufficient to maintain the necessary staff and de- 
fray expenses of administering Council business. 
The judges of the Council should realize that with- 
out the use of Foundation funds, the publication of 
the Journal and Yearbook would not have been pos- 
sible. 

At a meeting in Pittsburgh in May of 1957, of 
representatives of the Executive Committee of the 
Council and Trustees of the Foundation, a frank 
discussion of the Council-Foundation relations net- 
ted some constructive recommendations. There ap- 
pears to have been little desire to carry out those 
recommendations, with the result that at subse- 
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quent annual meetings of the Council, the rumblings 
of discontent continued to be heard. It came to the 
floor at Detroit in the form of a Special Committee 
report, resulting in a motion that the President of 
the Council and the Chairman of the Foundation 
appoint a committee of three to serve with them, 
making a committee of five, to continue a study of 
the report and to submit its recommendations at 
the next annual meeting, which will be in San Fran- 
cisco in June of 1961. 

There was no Chairman of the Foundation to 
act on this matter until I was elected in Pittsburgh 
on September 16. At that meeting the Executive 
Committee of the Council and the Board of Trustees 
of the Foundation, in reciprocal resolutions, author- 
ized a committee to be appointed by the President 
and Chairman to “have authority to act for and 
to bind” the Council and Foundation on “agree- 
ments reached — upon any matter concerning the 
relationships and spheres of activities of the Foun- 
dation and the Council.” 

As soon thereafter as practicable, President 
Noyes and I met in Washington and among other 
things agreed upon a committee to carry out the 
mandate of the Detroit Conference and the author- 
ity given us in Pittsburgh. The three appointed 
members of this committee to serve with President 
Noyes and myself are: Honorable Hugh Reid of 
Arlington, Virginia; Honorable Swirles Himes of 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; and Honorable Monroe 
Paxman of Provo, Utah. As this issue of the 
Journal goes to press, this committee will be meet- 
ing in Washington to make decisions on matters of 
administration and conduct of Council-Foundation 
business through the San Francisco Conference. A 
full report of our administration will be made then. 

The Council and Foundation are not synony- 
mous, but closely related. They complement each 
other. They are as two members of one body, each 
having a separate function, yet mutually dependent. 

There have been many expressions of feeling 
that the Foundation, though created by the Council 
to serve Council objectives, has reversed the order 
and is attempting to control the Council. What- 
ever causes there are for such feelings to exist, I 
will earnestly strive to remove as far as the ad- 
ministration of the Foundation is concerned. 


















Judge Spellacy 


The short but distinguished career of Judge Margaret J. Spellacy, 
Cleveland, Ohio, ended abruptly with her death November 3 in the 
Both Cleveland and Cuyahoga Bar Asso- 
ciations paid tribute to her life of service at the last rites in St. Luke’s 


Cleveland Clinic Hospital. 


Catholic Church, November 7. 


Praise for her work had come to the attractive 39-year-old jurist 
Associates on the bench 
were among those to testify to the esteem in which she was held. 


from representatives of every walk of life. 


Judge Walter G. Whitlatch said: 


“She had real feeling for the problems of the families and 
In her short period on 
the bench she endeared herself to the entire staff of the 


children who came before this Court. 


Court.” 


Presiding Judge Albert A. Woldman said: 


“Judge Spellacy had developed into a vigorous 
and devoted public servant. In a sense, she was 
a martyr to duty. She had been ill and put 
aside personal considerations in order to preside 
at an important trial involving custody of chil- 
dren. She had a great future ahead of her, 
being a young woman. This is a great loss.” 


Memorial Planned 


A memorial to Judge Spellacy will be created at the 
new Ohio Boys’ Town, just opened on her birthday. She 
had sent two of the first six boy residents to live there, and 
served the new agency as a trustee. 

In the midst of the Sleeping Beauties trial, Sept. 25, 
Judge Spellacy had a pleurisy attack. She was taken to 
Lakewood Hospital. Her family said she had then been con- 
valescing from pneumonia. 

She tried to stave off a mistrial in the case, in which 
Mrs. Vincent N. Fratantonio is charged with illegally feed- 
ing sleep drugs to her two daughters, inducing a coma that 
had baffled medical experts. 

Judge Spellacy presided in the case even though warned 
to wait until her health improved. 


Cause Unknown 


Even then, though, the unusual ailment, lupus ery- 
thematosus, was suspected. It often starts with pleurisy 
and then brings infections of the lining of the heart, as it 
did in this case. 

The cause of the disease is unknown. It used to be 
fatal in almost all cases. It has been tamed by the use of 
cortisone and the new antibiotics, said Dr. John R. Haserick, 
head of dermatology at Cleveland Clinic Hospital, where 
the judge died at 10 a.m. Most victims now survive. 

An autopsy in the afternoon confirmed the diagnosis, 
said the doctor. Blood transfusions, including a desperate 
—— exchange of the patient’s blood for new, did not 

elp. 

Judge Spellacy’s mother, Mrs. William L. Spellacy, and 
her brother Leo M., an assistant city law director, were at 
the hospital when she died. 


A Shocking Loss 


U. S. Senator Stephen M. Young said: “The death of 


Judge Spellacy is a shocking loss to the community. She 
had embarked on a most promising judicial career and had 
earned the respect and admiration of the entire community.” 

Presiding in Juvenile Court, Judge Albert A. Woldman 





said: “Her death is not only a personal bereavement to her 
family and her associates at court but a tragic loss to the 
community. She was a young woman dedicated to her work. 
She had developed into a very able judge. She had a great 
future ahead of her.” ; 

It will be up to the governor to appoint a successor. 
That judge then must run in 1962 for the unexpired two 
years of Judge Spellacy’s six-year term. 


Honorary Pallbearers 


Named honorary pallbearers by the County Bar Asso- 
ciation were: 


U. S. District Judges Charles J. McNamee and James C. 
Connell; Sen. Young; Common Pleas Judge John V. Cor- 
rigan; Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze; Juvenile Court Judges 
Woldman and Walter G. Whitlatch; County Prosecutor John 
T. Corrigan; Public Defender Merle M. McCurdy; Assistant 
County Prosecutor Thomas L. Osborne; Ronald M. Benjamin, 
president, and Leo E. Rattay, secretary of the county bar 
group, John J. McMahon and Francis J. Talty, trustees. 

The Cleveland Bar Association added the names of: 

Harry L. Eastman, retired Juvenile Court Judge; Com- 
mon Pleas Judges J. J. P. Corrigan, Saul S. Danaceau, John 
J. Mahon, Thomas J. Parrino and Danie] H. Wasserman; and 
Clarence C. Fowerbaugh, Bruce B. Krost, John F. Ray, Jr., 
Michael A. Sweeney, Louis E. Weitz and King A. Wilmot. 

Never married, the late judge had worked her way 
through schools, first hoping to become a teacher, then, al- 
ways fascinated by both law and politics, earned her way 
into her final career. 


2nd Cleveland Woman Judge 


Judge Spellacy, elected to the Juvenile Court bench in 
November, 1958, was the second woman in Cuyahoga County 
to win a county judgeship. 

The other was Florence E. Allen, who holds the highest 
judicial post among women in the country as a judge of the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the Sixth District. 

Judge Spellacy, a native of Cleveland, was born Oct. 30, 
1921. She attended parochial schools and was graduated 
from East Side High School. She won her bachelor of arts 
degree from Cleveland College of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in 1943 and her law degree from the same university in 
1945. 

From 1945 to 1946 she was employed as a deputy in 
Probate Court and engaged in the private practice of law 
fram 1946 to 1957 when she became an assistant county 
prosecutor, a post she held until her election to the Juvenile - 
Court bench. 
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Judge Spellacy 


In the days when she attended WRU Law School in the 
morning, she worked as an annotator for a law book pub- 
lisher from noon to 5 p.m., in a dairy as a milk inspector 
until 9 p.m. and studied in her “spare time.”’ 

After her graduation she practiced law and was also 
iene to the executive vice president of Retail Properties, 

ne. 

She was active in Democratic politics and was a mem- 
ber of the Lakewood and Cuyahoga County Democratic 
Clubs, the Women’s Democratic Club of Cuyahoga County 
and the Young Democrats Club. 

Judge Spellacy won her race for the bench against 
Harry T. Marshall, a former Republican councilman, and 
credited “the women’s vote”’ for her victory. Her campaign 
slogan was “Juvenile Court Needs a Woman Judge.”’ She 
won a six-year term. 

Last February she won the James Donnelly Award as 
the county’s outstanding Democrat. 

Newspaper interviewers described her as a forthright 
person in tailored costuming with her feminine traits ac- 
cented by her choice of hats, hair style and necklines. 

She had a typical Irish sense of humor, blue eyes, brown 
hair and a frank, full face. Her hobbies included 18 nieces 
and nephews, golf, travel and books. 

Judge Spellacy was a member of the American, Ohio, 
Cuyahoga County and Cleveland Bar Associations, Phi Delta 
Delta women’s legal fraternity, Women’s City Club, Zonta 
Club of Cleveland, Cleveland Mental Health Association, the 
Council and League for Nursing, the Practical Nurses Asso- 
— of Ohio and the board of trustees of Lakewood Hos- 
pital. 

She lived at 1247 Giel Avenue, Lakewood, with her 
mother and father, who is a superintendent of county build- 
ings. Besides Leo, two other brothers survive her. 

They are John P., inspector in the state highway depart- 
mont, and Police Lt. William J. Spellacy of the Cleveland 
orce. 


The Foundation Looks Ahead 

(Continued from Page 6) 
was contacted by long distance telephone and ac- 
cepted employment on this basis and was instructed 
to proceed immediately in accordance therewith. 


“The committee authorized President Noyes to 
negotiate Ephraim Gomberg toward retaining him 
to serve the Council and Foundation in an effort to 
procure contributions and grants for the promotion 
of the Council-Foundation affair through June 
1961. In addition to salary, Mr. Gomberg would be 
allowed travel expenses not to exceed a total of 
$500.00 for the seven months. President Noyes 
agreed to inform the committee of Mr. Gomberg’s 
acceptance or rejection of this offer. 

“It was recommended by the committee that the 
Foundation take necessary steps to change its legal 
address to Mr. Gladden’s address and that the 
Council and Foundation arrange to designate Mr. 
Gladden’s office as the national office of both the 
Foundation and the Council.” 


“From this day on I mean to do the best I can If I am right, time will prove 


it. If I am not right, ten angels swearing that I am right will not make it so.” 
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—Abraham Lincoln 


By-Laws 


(CONSTITUTION) 


OF 


THE NATIONAL JUVENILE COURT FOUNDATION, INC. 
(As amended at the Special Meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, September 16, 1960) 


1. LOCATION. 


The Foundation shall maintain its principal 
place of business in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and such branch offices as may be author- 
ized by the Board of Trustees. 


ll. PURPOSE. 


The purpose of the Foundation shall be as stated 
in its charter; and to further such purpose it may 
solicit and accept dues, gifts, contributions, and 
bequests, and expend the same as determined by 
its officers and trustees. 


lil. MEMBERSHIP AND DUES. 


1. All members of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges shall be active members of 
the Foundation with power to vote. 

2. Life members shall be active members who 
contribute one hundred dollars or more; or who 
have served a term as president of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, or as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Foundation. 

3. Other persons who subscribe to the purposes 
and bylaws of the Foundation shall be eligible to 
non-voting membership. All applications for mem- 
bership shall be signed and delivered to the national 
office of the Foundation. 

4. Such persons may become associate non- 
voting members by the payment of dues of five dol- 
lars or more per year; or contributing non-voting 
members upon payment of dues of twenty-five dol- 
lars or more per year; or sustaining non-voting 
members upon payment of dues of five hundred 
dollars or more per year. 

5. Honorary membership may be conferred by 
action of the Board of Trustees or by action of the 
Foundation at its annual meeting. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS. 
1. The annual meeting of the Foundation shall 


be held at the same time and place as the annual 


meeting of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 


2. Special meetings of the members of the 
Foundation may be called at any time by the Chair- 
man, five members of the Board of Trustees, or 
upon the written request of any twenty-five of the 
members. The secretary-treasurer shall prepare 
and mail twenty days prior to each meeting notices 
of the date and place of the meeting, and as con- 
cerns special meetings, the notice shall state the 
purpose thereof. 


V. BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


1. (1.) The Board of Trustees of the Foundation 
shall consist of twelve (12) Trustees, nine (9) 
of whom shall be elected from the active mem- 
bers of the Foundation as hereinafter provided. 
The remaining three (3) members shall be the 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges, who 
shall be Trustees of the Foundation ex officio. 

2. (2.) The elective members of the Board of 
Trustees shall be elected at the annual meeting 
of members of the Foundation for terms of 
three (3) years; provided, that the following 
persons shall serve as members of the Board of 
Trustees until the annual meeting in the years 
set after their names, which are the years of 
exptration of the terms to which they previously 
were elected, to-wit: 


Hon. Harry W. Lindeman 1963 
Hon. Chris Barnette 1963 
Hon. Don J. Young, Jr. 1963 
Hon. S. Bowdon Hunt 1962 
Hon. Swirles L. Himes 1962 
Hon. Francis J. McCabe 1962 
Hon, Arlos J. Harbert 1961 
Hon. Leo J. Yehle 1961 


and provided further, that the terms of the 
ninth elective member shall expire at the annual 
meeting of members of the Foundation in 1961, 
at which meeting, and at each annual meeting 
thereafter, three (3) members of the Board of 
Trustees shall be elected to hold office for the 
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By-Laws 


term of three (3) years, and until their succes- 
sors shall be elected and shall qualify. Trustees 
shall be eligible for election to succeed them- 
selves. 

3. Until the first meeting of the Foundation 
and the election of a Board of Trustees, the incorp- 
orators of the Foundation shall act in the manage- 
ment of the Foundation with the officers of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges acting 
in a similar capacity for the Foundation. 


Vi. OFFICERS. 


1. The officers of the Foundation shall consist 
of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, who shall be elected by the 
Board of Trustees from among its members. 

2. The officers of the Foundation shall hold of- 
fice for the term of one (1) year, and until their 
successors shall be elected and shall qualify. 
Officers shall be eligible for election to succeed 
themselves. 


3. The officers of the Foundation shall have 
the powers and perform the duties usually ap- 
pertaining to their respective offices. 

4. The Chairman, or in case of his resignation, 
disability, or death, the Vice-Chairman, may, 
and upon the written request of a majority of 
the Trustees must, call special meetings of the 
Board of Trustees. The notice of such special 
meeting shall state the purpose or purposes 
thereof, and shall be given not less than twenty 
(20) days prior to the date of such special meet- 
ing. 


(3.) Vil. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


1. The Board of Trustees shall have the author- 
ity to determine all policies of the Foundation con- 
nected with the charter, the bylaws, and the ex- 
pressed will of a majority of the members attend- 
ing any reguiar or special meeting of the members 
and still in force. 

2. The Board of Trustees may appoint an ex- 
ecutive committee composed of its chairman and 
such other Trustees as may be determined from 
time to time by the Board. The executive commit- 
tee shall have the power to act for the Board in all 
matters arising between stated meetings of the 
Board of Trustees, and such other specific powers 
as may from time to time be delegated to it by the 
Board. 

3. The Board of Trustees shall have the power 

to fill any vacancies occurring on said Board 
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between meetings of members of the Founda- 
tion. The person so appointed to fill a vacancy 
on said Board shall hold office until the next 
regular or special meeting of members of the 
Foundation, or until the members of the Foun- 
dation shall have elected some person to fill the 
unexpired term, or until his successor shall be 
elected and shall qualify. 

4. Any action which may lawfully be taken 
at a meeting of the Board of Trustees may be 
taken without a meeting if authorized by a writ- 
ing signed by three-fourths (3/4) of the Trus- 
tees after being presented to each of the Trus- 
tees. 


(4.) Vill. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


1. The members present shall constitute a 
quorum at properly called meetings of the mem- 
bers. Three or more Trustees shall constitute a 
quorum at properly called meetings of the Board 
of Trustees. 

2. All checks, drafts and orders for the pay- 
ment of money shall be signed in the name of the 
Foundation and shall be countersigned by such of- 
ficers or agents as the Board of Trustees shall from 
time to time designate for that purpose. 

3. Minutes shall be kept in permanent book 
form for all meetings of the members and Trustees. 

4. The bylaws may be altered, amended, added 
to, or repealed (a) by the members of the corpora- 
tion at any regular or special meeting of the mem- 
bers, or (b) by vote of a majority of the Board of 
Trustees. Notice of any change adopted by the 
Board must be given to the general membership in 
the next following communication sent to the total 
membership. 





1. The Board of Trustees of the Foundation 
shall consist of eight active members of the Foun- 
dation—a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary- 
treasurer, and five others; also of the president, 
the secretary, and the treasurer of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, who shall be 
members ex officio. 


2. The members of the Board of Trustees shall 
be elected at the annual meeting of the Foundation 
for terms of three years except in the first election 
at which time three members—the chairman, the 
vice-chairman, and the secretary-treasurer—shall 
be elected for a term of three years, three members 
for a term of two years, and two members for a 
term of one year. 
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Reading from left to right are: 


Professor Weaver W. Marr, Resident Director, American Humanics Foundation, Salem College, 
Salem, W. Va.; Dr. K. Duane Hurley, President, Salem College, Judge Walter Scott Criswell, Editor, Foundation Publications, Na- 





tional Juvenile Court Foundation, and Dr. Ward Keesecher, Dean of the Student Body, Salem College. 


The American Humanics Foundation 


AN ORGANIZATION TO DISCOVER AND DEVELOP LEADERS 
FOR WORK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 


By JUDGE WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 


Did you ever hear of the American Humanics 
Foundation? And if you had heard of it, did you 
know what the word humanics really meant, in this 
connection? 

Well, I didn’t either until I found that an old 
friend, Weaver Marr was Director of the Humanics 
Department at Salem College, West Virginia, then 
I insisted on finding out about the matter. Really 
the word human relations, would do fairly well as a 
synonym—except that humanics suggests dynamics, 
or the consideration of the breath of life that was 
breathed into the blue-print for improved human 
relationship. 

The American Humanics Foundation, started a 
little over a decade ago by our friend and President- 
elect, Judge Henry A. Riederer of the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court of Kansas City, Missouri, 
and having as its Administrator our friend—A 
speaker at the Fort Lauderdale Convention a couple 
of years ago—Mayor H. Roe Bartleson of Kansas 
City, driving dynamic leader of many good and 
worth-while projects, such as Scouting and work 
with boys in general. 

Purpose of the Foundation is to discover, de- 
velop and train young leaders in the fields for work 
with young people through public or private agen- 
cies. The major method of operation thus far has 


been to aid in establishing Humanics Departments 





in small colleges or universities as one of the reg- 
ular courses leading to a bachelor’s degree like any 
other course in the institution. 

In addition to the unit at Salem College, there 
are departments similarly set up in the Missouri 
Valley College, Marshall, Missouri and in Ogle- 
thorpe University, Atlanta, Georgia. Between 
them these institutions produce from 100 to 200 
selected and educated workers last year for their 
chosen fields. An attempt is made to infiltrate and 
season the strictly academic content of the course 
with the dynamics, of spiritual and religious values 
and incentives. There is a tendency in our mechan- 
istic and materialistic age to think of the human 
being in terms of physiology and psychology, akin 
to what Carlyle called a “Digesting Machine,” in- 
stead of as a soul-bearing with a spiritual nature, 
which transcends both time and space. an embodi- 
ment of human plus divine values. 

Your Editor had the pleasure of addressing the 
student body of Salem College and conducting a 
seminar on problems of human behavior among 
young people with the Humanics Section on the 
evening of the same day, Sept. 19. 

Director Marr reports that the Humanics De- 
partment has grown steadily in the last five years 
since its establishment. There are 44 enrolled in 
the Department at the present time. 
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Juvenile Deliquency: 
A Radical Approach 


Address Given by DR. JAMES J. BRENNAN, Before the National Council of 


Juvenile Court Judges Convention, Detroit, Michigan, on June 23, 1960 


Over the years, many conferences, institutes 
and seminars have treated of delinquency. The 
frame of reference, the specialized vantage point 
of each conference, varies. One conference is com- 
posed of parents who seek the answer to delin- 
quency. Another time educators meet. Then social 
workers. Next, police juvenile officers meet to 
cope with the problem. 


But What of Their Accomplishments? 


One must give every credit to those who plan, 
organize, or attend those many and varied confer- 
ences. Such people have a concern for youth. 

A conference is held to prove that youth’s de- 
linquency is due to the existence of slums. Occa- 
sionally slum clearance results. Does delinquency 
disappear? It does not! 

Another conference. Another theme. More 
school facilities are needed and acquired. Does de- 
linquency disappear? It does not! 

Churchmen meet and talk and plan. A religious 
revival is proposed. Does delinquency disappear? 
It does not! 

Mental hygienists meet. 
made. Clinics appear. 
pear? It does not! 

A conference is held. Recreation is to be the 
answer. More clubs and playgrounds appear. Does 
delinquency disappear? It does not! All too often 
it occurs in the very shadows of the recreation hall. 

Police heads meet. More men are put on patrol. 
Curfews are enforced. Does delinquency disap- 
pear? Do delinquents reform? They do not. In- 
stead they become dormant for a while, or change 
their haunts. Delinquency still survives and flour- 
ishes. 

Penologists meet. Plans are discussed for new 
institutions, more probation, more detailed pre- 
sentence investigation, more vocational training, 


more parole. Does delinquency disappear? It does 
not! 


Pronouncements are 
Does delinquency disap- 
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Let us stop here a moment and consider facts 
and figures. The uniform crime reports for 1955 
indicate that there were over two million major 
crimes in the United States that the police knew 
about. In terms of arrests for these crimes youth 
under 18 constituted 42.3% of the offenders. Of 
this group, 47.9% were under 15 years of age. 

These figures apply only to major crimes— 
crime of rape, murder, robbery, larceny, aggravated 
assault, burglary and auto theft. 


The United States Children’s Bureau states that 
over one million youths between 12 and 17 are in 
difficulty with the police, courts and other agencies. 
By 1956 it is anticipated that a million eight hun- 
dred thousand will be caught uv in the vicious 
stream of delinquency and adolescent crime. 

God knows we’ve been conferring. God knows 
we have planned and worked. God knows too, we 
have been quite unsuccessful. In the past years, we 
have attended conferences, read plans and observed 
programs. We have also seen delinquency go on its 
way increasing in the numbers involved and chang- 
ing in the very character of the acts which have 
become increasingly vicious. 

This all prefaces the suggestion that possibly 
our failures are due, not to our intentions, but 
rather because we have been committed to a wrong 
approach. 

A criminologist or social pathologist would be 
expected to present the latest findings in the bio- 
logical, sociological, psychological, or socio-psycho- 
logical schools of thought. It may have been an- 
ticipated that these findings would be presented in 
terms of the problem of delinquency and also in 
regard to what should be done to bring greater 
cohesion to joint actions in eliminating delinquency 
and adolescent crime. 

This has been done far too often with sterile re- 
sults. Failure, however, is good if it results in our 
re-examining our thoughts, our tools, our objec- 
tives, our basic philosophies. 


The suggestion we make to you will be quite 
radical; not because we are “Red.” Rather, we are 
using the word radical in its exact sense. It is 
taken from the Latin “‘radex’”—which means root 
—and we ask you to bear with us while we do some 
radical surgery on our ideas, our ideals, and our 
programs, and expose what we believe to be the 
cancerous root of the problem. 


Nemo, Dat Quod Non Habet 


First, we contend that our youth is partially 
the product of a culture that operates in a moral 
vacuum, and that our youth lives without purpose, 
without direction, without moral restraint. In 
short, they are amoral. 

Secondly, we contend that youth can only be 
guided and regenerated by those who possess per- 
sonal and moral responsibility. ‘Nemo dat quod 
non habet.” <A thing cannot give what it does not 
have. 

Let us carefully consider the first proposal. Our 
youth is amoral. They lack moral precepts, con- 
cepts, guides and directions, Life is without a 
meaningful end. 

A boy stands on a hill in a park in an eastern 
city. He aims a .22 calibre rifle at the head of a 
man passing by. He kills a young rabbi here on a 
visit from London, England. Why? He felt like 
it. 

Three youths go out for an evening of fun. 
They torture a tramp and then kill him. They rape 
a girl. Why? One didn’t like tramps. They all 
wanted some fun. 

Boys and girls, teen-agers, living in a well-to-do 
community, establish a sex club and engage in sex 
orgies. They wanted fun. 

Throughout the country youth destroy property 
in schools and homes. Why? They want some fun. 


Moral Anemia 


These are actions of the socially and morally 
deficient. These are actions of animals satisfying 
primitive urges and in no way represent any ra- 
tional understanding of right and wrong. We can- 
not cure these character deficiencies with slum 
clearance, volleyballs, increased income, free milk, 
psychiatric clinics, nor will we stop or cure them 
by creating prisons to house the normally deficient 
youth. Let me explain. 

We have covered a slum area. We have had two 
to three hundred delinquents a year in that area. 
But we have had thousands living in the same area 
who were not delinquent. 


Juvenile Delinquency: A Radical Approach 


We have treated delinquents from financially 
poor homes. But we have also treated them from 
the homes of the wealthy. 

We have had delinquents from the homes of the 
illiterate, the low intelligence group. We have also 
had them from homes of the intelligentia, the bear- 
ers of degrees. 

Many of these cases came from areas with little 
or no recreational facilities, but we have also been 
called to communities with ample recreation and 
yet serious delinquency problems. 

We have treated delinquent youths who have 
suffered from frustration, fear and anxiety. Yet, 
there are thousands with similar psychological 
problems who are not delinquent. 

We had a delinquent boy with a physical de- 
formity. Another boy with a similar deformity, 
has made a great contribution to society, while 
living a full, complete life. 

There is no intention to decry or depreciate in 
any way the need to provide for youth those things 
necessary for their physical growth, comfort and 
well-being. 


The body of a Beast—The Image of God 


However, we seem to have forgotten the nature 
of man. He is not mere physical matter—he is not 
merely an animal—he is possessed of a body and 
soul. We have, wittingly or not, cheated youth of 
training and nourishment for their spiritual nature. 

Man is a citizen of two worlds. He belongs to 
earth for now and to heaven for eternity. He must 
be trained for both abodes, and our intellect is pros- 
tituted if we do not appreciate the need for the 
greater training to prepare him to realize his final, 
eternal destiny. 

It is tragic to realize that all too frequently 
those who have failed youth are those who should, 
and frequently pretend to be concerned about them. 
Let us consider these individuals and institutions. 

Amongst sociologists we find agreement in some 
principles. They all seem to agree that the home is 
the primary source of socialization of the child. 
Moralists stress this responsibility and dictate that 
the parents bear a direct responsibility from God 
to inculcate concepts of right and wrong in the 
young. 

Psychologists are agreed that well adjusted and 
neurotic-free individuals are those whose early 
home life was in an atmosphere of love, affection, 
security and discipline. Do delinquents have such 
homes? Rarely have we found it so. 

All too frequently we have treated delinquent — 
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boys and girls whose parents considered them to be 
biological accidents. They were never wanted. 
Such a home does not provide love, affection and 
security, regardless of the I.Q. of the parents. 


How Parents Fail 


We have various categories of bad parents— 
immoral, stupid, vicious—but one category is de- 
scriptive of most parents of delinquents. They are 
the inadequate. These parents have no real inter- 
est, no sense of moral responsibility, no knowledge 
of the purpose of marriage, and no knowledge of 
human destiny. 

These people actually expose their children to 
moral perils because they wish to keep up to the 
cultural pattern of the community. We see chil- 
dren “going steady” at fifteen. We see perfection 
of the human body raised to an idolatrous level. 
The youth are given license as to what to read, 
where to go and what to do. And the use of the 
car is a must. 

These important matters are not decided in 
terms of right and wrong, but rather in regard to 
what others are doing. 

Mother prompts the seven-year-old to be four 
to ride free on the bus. Father brags of beating 
the traffic light, cheating on his income tax or put- 
ting over a fast deal. 


Permissive Psychology—No Discipline 


Church may be a place where children are sent 
Sunday morning while parents sleep off the effects 
of the night before. Is it any wonder children ques- 
tion the need for church, when they don’t see their 
parents going? 

Discipline isn’t advocated by the popularized, 
condensed psychology courses found in a best seller. 
Odd, isn’t it? Children shouldn’t be required to do 
or refrain from doing things. Yet society expects 
compliance with its laws. 

Being a parent requires an appreciation of facts. 
Parenthood is partnership with God. Its purpose 
is not just to bring children into the world, but con- 
tinuously working together, both father and 
mother, long and hard to inculcate into the young 
and growing child an appreciation of eternal truths, 
of moral and social responsibility. Parents who are 
without this understanding lack the personal moral 
responsibility necessary to help their children. 

Many are proud of our extensive public educa- 
tional system. Despite the need for additional fa- 
cilities and personnel, we now span the life of our 
youth from his pre-school age to college and beyond. 
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Unfortunately, however, we cannot remedy the 
amoral character of youth with some attention to 
their ability to read, to write and to do arithmetic. 


Church-School Togetherness 


The separation of church and school as distinc- 
tive entities is an acceptable proposition. However, 
when the separation results in the rejection or 
omission of moral training, education becomes de- 
structive. 

We cannot teach youth to be good without an 
absolute reason for being good. If all things are 
relative, then man’s action will be relative and they 
will be related to his own selfish ends. 

The laws of God and of society are directed to- 
wards our living, as a group, secure in our lives, 
our property, our pursuit of happiness. Adherence 
to law requires self-discipline and discipline is 
something we must learn. Many critics of our 
educational system find that it not only lacks any 
training in discipline, but believe that it actually 
encourages non-conformity, and selfish pursuits. 

One is amazed to read of curricula changes de- 
termined, not by need for mental and moral growth, 
but because of student likes and dislikes. One for- 
mer teacher felt that education was sinking to the 
needs of the lowest common denominator. We 
know many college professors who are far from 
impressed with the product of our high schools. 

Educational philosophy does not come to us 
from the air. It is designed and implemented by 
men and women. If they lack understanding of the 
great dignity and destiny of youth, if they lack a 
sense of personal moral responsibility, then educa- 
tion will not contribute to the total maturity of the 
individual, but actually will contribute to his moral 
imbecility. You cannot give what you do not have. 

We should pay public homage to the dedicated 
men and women who give their lives to God as they 
labor for the salvation of souls. 

The constant development of our church pro- 
grams—our buildings, our schools, our social ser- 
vices, is amazing. Without our churches and syna- 
gogues and the teaching they provide, we would be 
lost in our own confusion. They show the way and 
provide help to travel that way. 


Yardstick to Measure Religious Influence 


Yet, one. is disturbed in finding so many youth 
ignorant of the whole concept of religious training 
or of its application to their daily lives. 

Eighty-five percent of the serious cases we have 
handled had no active religious affiliation. Re- 


cently a group of 130 boys in a correctional institu- 
tion were queried on their religious activity. 
Ninety-two had never been in church in their lives. 
Eighteen had been in church five times. The re- 
lationship is far too great to be settled by spurious, 
superficial sociological studies. 


There has been too much head counting of de- 
linquents and criminals in terms of their faith, and 
not enough heart and soul counting. For example, 
it seems impressive to read that 40% of the inmates 
of a given institution are Catholic. Let’s take a 
new look and a new count. We need a yardstick. 
Suppose we decide that active Catholicism means 
saying one’s morning and night prayers, going to 
mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation and 
receiving the sacraments once a month. Now let’s 
count again. We stake our professional reputation 
that you will not find 4% or '4-of-one-percent in 
prison who meet such a criteria, and we are also 
sure that a comparable yardstick measuring ac- 
ceptable Protestantism or Judaism would elicit the 
same results. 


There are too many youths who have not been 
reached by the church. The challenge is there. The 
mission call is not only from the far-off lands. It 
is rising from every corner of our cities and from 
every countryside. 

Another observation must be made. The Ten 
Commandments must not only be learned in their 
words, but also in their application. People must 
come to realize that “thou shalt not steal” has an 
application to every day living. It means that one 
can’t cheat on his expense account, defraud on his 
income tax, or cheat the tradesmen. 

The sixth commandment involves more than the 
commission of adultery—it forbids what leads to 
it; it promotes purity and clean-living in our youth. 

“Thou shalt not kill’ involves much more than 
shooting someone down in cold blood. It forbids 
anger; it forbids killing another’s reputation; it 
controls the careless one who drives a car with dis- 
regard for law and is therefore a potential danger 
to life. 

Religious tenets must become applied to daily 
living. Otherwise, they are but trite phrases heard 
in church and synagogue and conveniently left 
there. 

Our religious leaders, despite their accomplish- 
ments and despite their long and arduous day, must 
re-examine their responsibilities. It will call for 
further sacrifice. One may have to spend oneself 
to the iast ounce of his strength for the ten com- 
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mandments must become rules of living every min- 
ute of the day and every day. The unreached must 
be reached. We cannot be content with saving the 
saved. 

Observations concerning the primary institu- 
tions for the moral and social training of our youth 
—the home, the school, and the church have been 
made. Let us now consider secondary, but im- 
portant institutions and agencies of the community. 


Government Concern 


Government officials at the national, state and 
local level are responsible for the promotion of the 
common good. Moral principles are binding, and 
administration must be conducted within the frame- 
work of morality or government is degenerative. 

Again, we must remember that government is 
in the possession of men. If they cheat, connive 
and compromise, they are defective and give youth 
bad example. 

Government must be concerned about youth—it 
must be concerned with education, health, courts, 
probation and institutions. When, for example, 
institutions for wayward youth are far inferior to 
those provided for cats and dogs, it is difficult to 
believe government is in the hands of men with 
personal-moral responsibility. 

Society provides a police force to enforce law, 
protect life and property, to apprehend violators 
and to prevent crime. 

Police work is conducted by individuals and not 
by robots. When there is prejudice in law enforce- 
ment there is violence to the moral order. When a 
policeman, for the sake of a free bottle, allows a 
tavern to sell to minors, not only is the statute vio- 
lated, but the moral degradation of youth is ad- 
vanced. We cannot discipline others without dis- 
cipling ourselves. We cannot regulate social con- 
duct without regulating our own. We cannot fill 
the moral vacuum in which our youth perish if we 
are immoral. Police must be moral, responsible 
people if law enforcement is to achieve its objective. 

The agencies of services—health, mental, social, 
recreational—cannot be successful in furthering 
the moral development of youth if their primary 
concern is with their own selfish interests. Worry- 
ing about boundary lines and delineating services is 
all right in servicing cats and dogs, but it is not 
part of the thinking of morally responsible people 
who have one goal—the present and eternal salva- 
tion of youth. 

Merchants and operators of commercial recrea- . 
tion facilities who deal in pornographic literature 
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or expose youth to moral hazards, can be regulated 
to a certain extent by law, but definitely these peo- 
ple can lay no claim to being personally morally 
responsible individuals. For the dollar they are 
destroying souls, and all the rationalization in the 
world does not mitigate one whit against their 
crimes. 

The press, and other media of communication, 
are vital institutions in any free society. They in- 
form, they educate. Their power for good is un- 
limited. They must be diligent to promote the good 
and condemn wrong regardless of where it occurs 
or by whom it is committed. Moreover, those who 
manage and direct these facilities can determine 
that they will be the watchdogs for the good of 
youth. They can arouse a community. They can 
expose its ills. They can compel the attention of 
those who should attend to the needs of youth. 
Again we deal with people. If they have personal 
moral responsibility the job will be done. If they 
haven’t youth will continue to be sacrificed. 

We wonder if what is needed is a description of 
techniques or an exhortation to forget differences, 
barriers in education, titles, professions and the 
like. Once again we must say we have seen such 
efforts made in the past and they have failed mis- 
erably. 

Instead of diagrams and descriptions of referral 
procedures, intake processes and further organiza- 
tional agenda, we should like to press for a moment 
of quiet reflection. Let us ask a few questions. 


The answers to these will determine the needs and 
the success of our future efforts. 


Ultimate Values and Goals 


What are we working for? Why are we work- 
ing for it? Are we only looking for an immediate, 
stopgap, temporary sense of protection and se- 
curity? We could lock up all youth and get that. 
Are we looking for a veneer of good citizenship 
predicated on fear, or brought about by miracle 
“drugs?” Or are we now taking a new look at 
youth? Do we see him completely? Do we see his 
soul as well as his body? Do we see only the need 
to feed him, to clothe him, to train him in the arts 
and vocations, and to provide for his free time? Or 
de we also see his other side—his spiritual nature? 
Do we see his need for eternal truths, for an un- 
changing moral code, for guide posts that are 
fixed? Do we see his need for responsible parents? 
For shools that educate the total man? For honesty 
in his government? His police? The agencies that 
serve him and communicate with him? 


If we only see the material needs of youth we 
if we are impressed with the far greater impor- 
tance of his spiritual needs, we need no directives. 


For God’s sake, let us look beyond the now and 
see the eternal future of the youth with whom we 
deal—then let us work so that we can share in the 
joy of their eternal glory and not bear the responsi- 
bility for their eternal loss. 


“Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not charity, I 


am become as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.”—The Bible. 
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Mississippi Council 


By W. S. CRISWELL 


Judge Luther W. Maples, colorful Judge of the Harrison County 
Youth Court, presided over the second meeting of the Youth Court of 
Mississippi at Gulfport on the 20th, 21st and 22nd of October. 
gathering was well attended by other Youth Court judges, as well as 
lawyers, judges of other jurisdictions, counselors, welfare workers 
and citizens generally interested in the problem of the protection, 


guidance and training of youth. 


The outstanding event of the meeting was activating the Missis- 
sippi Council of Youth Court Judges, recently chartered, and the elec- 
tion of officers to launch and guide their service to children and youth 


in trouble. 


This 


JUDGE MAPLES 


As might have been prophesied, the one elected president was the 


inimitable judicial gentleman with the twinkling 
grey eyes, the shock of white hair, the ““Mark Twain 
drawl” and the irrepressible zeal to fight for the 
rights of children, Luther W. Maples, the slayer of 
the dragons of ignorance and bureaucratic stupid- 
ity, which deprives children of their birthright of 
a home and a father’s care. 

Elected to serve with Judge Maples on the newly 
formed Council were Judge Goode Montgomery, Jr., 
Laurel, Vice-President; and Judge L. A. Watts, 
Pascagoula, Secretary-Treasurer. Among the Char- 
ter Members were Judge William Haralson, of 
Hattiesburg. 

Purpose of the Council, according to Judge 
Maples, is to create a legal entity which may re- 
ceive gifts or donations and accept a pro-rata share 
of federal or state funds for the training of per- 
sonnel for the Children’s and Youth Courts; to con- 
duct Institutes for the training of Judges, Coun- 
selors or other Court personnel; and to generally 
act, under the principles of Parens Patriae, to pro- 
tect children in need, and to establish, promote or 
support agencies or movements for the prevention 
of delinquency. 

Judge Maples stressed the “grass roots” idea 
that any program for the help of children—or any 
one else, for that matter—should be no more than 
was necessary to “inculcate a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility to the state, the community, the nation, 

to the family and to the Supreme Being! 


Self Help and Mutual Aid On a Grass Roots Basis 


Judge Maples suggested that no system is sound 
that would not meet with the approval of citizens 





eta 


of a good neighborhood, if they were voting to ad- 
minister it to their own neighbors. 

He also illustrated the effectiveness of local ad- 
ministrations when backed up by the authority of a 
competent court, by showing how, by bringing the 
neglectful parents, mostly fathers, to book, and put- 
ting them under order to pay, on penalty of being 
punished for contempt, the result had been in re- 
duction of aid to dependent children. 

He had reduced the money paid by public funds 
to dependent children in his county, to one-sixth the 
amount spent for this type of child throughout the 
rest of the state of Mississippi, yet the Children did 
not suffer. Their support came from their fathers, 
or others legally responsible. 

Eloquent of this is the fact that with the appli- 
cation of the law and common sense in the interest 
of the children there was collected in the first year, 
1956, the amount of $2,900. But in 1959 this sum 
had been raised to $55,000. Furthermore, he esti- 
mated a total of $75,000 for 1960. 

The saving in money is not the really important 
saving in this method, Judge Maples pointed out. 
The important thing is the saving of self-respect, 
the requirement of the exercise of the qualities of 
personal responsibility of the heads of families for 
themselves and their children, the return to the 
idea of thrift and self-reliance; personal qualities 
on which this Nation was built. 

The appeal of a return to local self-government, 
to individual responsibility for one’s self and one’s 
family—to grass roots in government and other - 
human affairs—may suggest a “voice crying in the 
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wilderness.” But if one listens closely, he will hear 
a murmur rising from the ground in other corners 
of our land, an increasing murmur calling for a re- 
turn of the people’s business to the people them- 
selves on a local or “grass roots” basis. 

In Florida, for instance, the application of a 
“suitability” law resulted in the saving of Five 
Million Dollars in the first year of its operation 
because of the withdrawal of public funds from 
those who would not live decently and who denied 
and denounced both the Moral Law and the Law of 
the State. 


Something of a similar character is occurring 
in Louisiana. And there are rumblings elsewhere. 
Is it possible that the elements of morality, self- 
reliance, self-respect and a pride in self-support 
(ancient American virtues) may again have a part 
in our Welfare thinking and program? 


Others ‘Also Spoke’ 


Judge Don J. Young, Jr., Norwalk, Ohio, Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges, Law Reporter for the Juvenile Court Foun- 
dation, analyzed and explained legal principles on 
which the statutes establishing Courts for youth 
and children are based. 


Judge Young, who received national publicity 
for handling a case involving an Amish colony 
which did not believe in compulsory school attend- 
ance, reminded those present that the Children’s 
or Youth Court is a Court and should remain such, 
with all regard to “due process” and other funda- 
mental principles of justice, and that it must not 
be permitted to degenerate into an administrative 
Bureau which makes rules based on social theory, 
or the vague ideas of “Egg Heads” from a remote 
“Ivory Tower” position, as to what “might be good 
for people.” 

Others speaking before the various sessions 
were: P. V. Richardson, F.B.I. regional director, 
who stressed the importance of trained Juvenile 
Court law enforcement officers; Mrs. Milton B. 
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Hill, prominent in the Mississippi Parent-Teacher 
Association, who outlined how that organization 
can help in the work of the Youth Courts; Mr. 
Dwight Ferguson, U. S. Children’s Bureau, whose 
theme was “How the Children’s Bureau may help 
the Youth and Children’s Courts”; Mr. M. H. 
Brooks, Commissioner of Public Welfare for Mis- 
sissippi, who led a panel and answered questions as 
to how that State Body can co-operate with the 
Youth Courts, including the important matter of 
how the Youth Courts may participate in training 
and use of personnel trained for work with chil- 
dren; Mr. Lloyd McGehee, Superintendent of the 
Columbia Training School, who indicated how that 
Institution may work with the Courts; Col. Van 
Albertson, Judge Advocate General, Keesler Air 
Force Base, who pointed out the effect of neglect 
and delinquency on the National Defense; Hon. Joe 
Patterson, Attorney General of Mississippi, who 
outlined the need for uniform practice and pro- 
cedure for the Youth Courts; Professor Arthur B. 
Custy, of the University of Mississippi, who an- 
alyzed the present laws affecting and implementing 
Youth Courts and made suggestions as to their 
modification and improvement for better service, 
and Congressman William H. Colmer, of Gulfport, 
on “The High Cost of Socialistic Government.” 

Actively supporting the Institute was the Mis- 
sissippi Bar Association, its President, the Hon. 
David Cottrell, presiding over a number of sessions 
and participating in proceedings and discussions. 

It is possible that the persistent voice of Luther 
W. Maples, of Mississippi, pleading for the basic 
Democratic Principle of local self-government, mu- 
tual aid within the confines of a community, per- 
sonal and group responsibility for themselves and 
each other on a “grass roots” basis, may grow 
stronger and louder with a reverberating reach 
which may offset the creeping paralysis of an en- 
veloping Bureaucracy which threatens the spirit 
which made America. 

It was a good meeting, this Second Annual Con- 
ference of the Youth Court Judges of Mississippi. 


In Hennepin County, Minnesota 


By JUDGE THOMAS TALLAKSON 


A little Juvenile Court history—any progress? 


Before more modern devices, seafaring men of 
yesteryear would pause on their couse to take their 
bearing and find their location. As to our respec- 
tive juvenile and family courts, perhaps it would 
be well to emulate them. It has been suggested that 
I report such contemplation as to the court pres- 
ently exercising juvenile jurisdiction in my com- 
munity of Hennepin County, Minnesota. This is 
not done to intimate that we have arrived at the 
ultimate, but to give others an idea of a com- 
munity’s groping for more adequate ways to handle 
the problems of children. 


The P-O in 1899 


So, into the archives we dip, and interestingly 
find that Chapter 154 of the Laws of Minnesota for 
1899 show that the three counties( of the total of 
87) that had included in them cities of the first 
class (based on an arbitrary population basis) 
there “shall be appointed an cfficer to be known as 
a probation officer. The said probation officer 
shall be nominated by the State Board of Correc- 
tions and Charities, but said nomination shall not 
be effective until it shall be approved and con- 
firmed by a majority of the judges of the district 
court in and for such county, and such probation 
officer shall have the power and authority to ap- 
point one or more deputy probation officers, sub- 
ject to the approval of the judges of the district 
court. Said probation officer and the deputies shall 
be appointed for a term of two years, subject to 
removal by a majority of the district judges for 
cause. It shall be the duty of said probation officer 
or his deputy to be present at all sessions of the 
Municipal Court in and for the principal city in said 
county, and to be present in the District Court of 
said county, whenever any person under the age of 
eighteen (18) years is brought into court for 
see 


The statute goes on to provide that the judge 
may stay the execution of sentence for any person 
under the age of 18 who is found guilty of the vio- 
lation of any law, etc. It also states that the Court 


may at its discretion hold separate sessions for the 
trial and disposition of such cases. It was pro- 
vided that the probation officer’s salary be $800 
per year. 


Extension in 1905 


Chapter 321 of the General Laws of Minnesota 
for 1905 made further provision for the work of the 
probation officers by setting a four-year term of 
appointment for each, and stipulating that County 
Commissioners be required to provide office space 
and supplies. It further provided that the proba- 
tion officer’s responsibility would be extended to 
persons up to the age of twenty-one and in the three 
large counties the probation officer’s salary was 
increased to $1,500 per annum. 

It will be noted interestingly enough that the 
facility of probation services came before the enact- 
ment of a Juvenile Code. Chapter 285 of the Laws 
of Minnesota for 1905 presents the first Minnesota 
statute providing for a juvenile court. I find that 
the provision of district court jurisdiction in juve- 
nile cases for this county started with this original 
law and that the practice of having one judge as- 
signed to juvenile cases also started at that time. 
It provides that his court room is to be designated 
as the “Juvenile Court Room” and that the court 
may, for convenience, be called the “Juvenile 
Court.” The 1899 statute provided that the duty 
of the probation officer would be to concern him- 
self with any person under the age of 18 years, but 
for some reason the Juvenile Court Act that came 
in 1905 was made to apply to “children under the 
age of seventeen (17) years.” Later this was 
changed back to ‘under age 18 years.” 

This new act became legally effective on June 1, 
1905. 


The first probation officer appointed under the 
1899 law was George Copeland, who until that time 
had been a police officer with the Minneapolis 
Police Department. As nearly as we can tell, he 
started work about August, 1899. He was by law 
concerned with persons under 18 who appeared in _ 
either the Municipal or the District Court. I ean 
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only presume that in 1905 he became more clearly 
and exclusively responsible to the Juvenile Division 
of the District Court. In 1910 Mr. Howard Hush 
started work as a probation officer under Mr. Cope- 
land, although several other probation officers had 
also been added to the office before then. 


In 1918, Mr. Hush was designated Chief Proba- 
tion Officer for juveniles, and served with dedica- 
tion and ability until his retirement in 1957. Mr. 
Copeland assumed a parallel position as Chief of 
Adult Probation. Mr. Copeland died in May 1923, 
at which time Mr. Hush was appointed Chief Pro- 
bation Officer for the combined adult and juvenile 
probation services. 


Paul Keve is Named 


In June, 1952, Paul Keve was appointed As- 
sistant Chief Probation Officer and succeeded Mr. 
Hush as Chief, with the new title of Director of 
Court Services, in July, 1955. He continues to 
serve in this capacity, with great distinction. 

The 1905, Juvenile Court Code applied only to 
the three counties having large cities within their 
boundaries, namely: Ramsey County, containing 
the Capitol City of St. Paul; St. Louis County, con- 
taining the Great Lakes Port City of Duluth, and 
Hennepin County, containing the Mill City of Minn- 
eapolis. 

The District Court, the state’s court of general 
jurisdiction, was given juvenile court jurisdiction. 
One of the Pioneer and most excellent juvenile 
court judges of our country, the Honorable Edward 
F. Waite, was the leader of a group of dedicated 
lawyers and judges who did a masterful job of 
giving the state an excellent Juvenile Court Code. 
They were painfully aware that all 87 counties 
needed such a juvenile court, but for practical rea- 
sons of sparsely populated counties and lack of suf- 
ficient personnel and judges, the legislature was 
not yet ready to extend the application of the juve- 
nile court code to the other 85 counties. 

Efforts were persistent and finally in 1917, 
again through the efforts of the indomitable Judge 
Waite and other dedicated citizens enlisted by him, 
a statewide Juvenile Court Code was produced and 
adopted retaining such jurisdiction in Ramsey, St. 
Louis and Hennepin County in the District Court 
(of general jurisdiction) and with such jurisdic- 
tion being assigned to the Probate Court of each of 
the other 85 counties. There were many and varied 
amendments enacted in successive legislative ses- 
sions. In 1957 the Legislature provided for an 
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interim committee to study and propose a new com- 
prehensive Juvenile Court Code. 


Court Code Improvements 


It was my privilege and pleasure to have served 
as Chairman of the Advisory Committee to assist 
the Legislative Interim Committee in this task. 
This was indeed a committee well representative of 
all the areas of interest and concern in the provi- 
sions of a set of laws for the protection, welfare and 
treatment of children. The committee did an out- 
standing job of putting together a modern and 
reasonably adequate code to meet today’s problems 
of youngsters and their families. Many of the pro- 
visions were based on the Standard Act prepared 
by the National Probation and Parole Association, 
the predecessor of the Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. The neighboring State of Wisconsin con- 
tributed much by way of good example and counsel 
through its recently enacted New Juvenile Court 
Code. Our new Code was passed by the 1959 Legis- 
lative Session and became effective July 1, 1959. 

Some of the more salient improvements of the 
New Minnesota Juvenile Court Code are:— 


The juvenile court is given jurisdiction over 
adoptions; a new procedure for terminating par- 
ental rights ; strengthens the juvenile court’s juris- 
diction over children who violate the law; strength- 
ens the rights of the child so often subjugated to 
the rights indiscriminately of parents and others; 
recognizes emotional neglect in addition to the 
traditional physical neglect; provides protection to 
the child of immature parents. 

Authority is provided for the appointment of 
referees, the establishment of county home schools 
and detention homes by all counties, and the desig- 
nation of probate juvenile judges as such on elec- 
tion ballots. 

The procedure for transfer, both to and from 
juvenile court, of a child who violates a law is care- 
fully outlined and the minimum age limit for trans- 
fer for criminal prosecution is raised from 12 to 14. 

Social study of the child or examination of him 
cannot be undertaken until a petition is filed and, 
in the case of an allegation of delinquency, no in- 
vestigation or examination can be made until the 
issue is resolved if the child denies that he is delin- 
quent before the judge or referee. A Section de- 
voted to the hearing sets forth the rights of the 
parties at the hearing. A section related to records 
specifies among other things that peace officers’ 
records of children are not open to public inspection 


and provides a penalty for violation of the provi- 
sion. 


“Detention” sections spell out the situations in 
which a child may be taken into custody, what is 
to be done with him, and the places where he may 
be detained. “Disposition” sections delineate the 
corrective steps a juvenile court may take under 
particular circumstances, providing for some de- 
gree of “informal” handling of the delinquent child, 
with safeguards for the child, and spell out the ef- 
fect of a juvenile court adjudication. The section 
entitled “costs” describes the financial responsi- 
bility of parents and society, and sets forth costs 
and expenses chargeable to the county. Sections 
under “Jurisdiction of the Court over Persons Con- 
tributing to the Delinquency or Neglect of Chil- 
dren” permit the Court to make certain protective 
orders in regard to persons contributing to the de- 
linquency or neglect of a child. District juvenile 
court jurisdiction over the offense of contributing 
is preserved. 


The foregoing is for obvious reasons sketchy in 
outline. It may be stated that the full text spells 
out fairly well procedures and provisions that cov- 
ered matters that had been accumulated in areas 
of specific problems in the administration of the 
previous laws. 


As to the facilities available to carry out the 
treatment philosophy of the new code, we have a 
new and modern detention home with a capacity of 
thirty children. It is used only in appropriate sit- 
uations, as sparingly as possible. At times it is 
close to and up to capacity, but more often the popu- 
lation is within comfortable limits. For a popula- 
tion of approximately 850,000 served this situation 
is very satisfactory. 


Hennepin County has its own school for boys as 
a treatment facility after disposition has taken 
place. This school has a capacity of 125 boys and 
the population usually is fairly within such capa- 
city. An excellent, well trained staff has been care- 
fully developed and it is generally felt that reason- 
ably good results are obtained. Unfortunately, we 
feel increasing need for a similar county facility 
for girls. As to both boys and girls the facilities of 
separate state training schools under the supervi- 
sion of the State Youth Conservation Commission 
(Y.C.C.) are available to the Court. Also two for- 


estry camps for boys are under the direction of the 
Y.C.C. 


A probation staff in a juvenile division of our 
Hennepin County Department of Court Services is 


In Hennepin County, Minnesota 


available to handle youngsters left in their own 
homes or in foster homes, under such supervision. 
There are 15 male and 8 female probation officers 
in this division, with case loads of approximately 
60 to 65 for boys and 45 to 50 for girls. The total 
current juvenile case load is 1275. There are four 
case supervisors and one overall supervisor of the 
Juvenile Division. 

Available to them is a full time clinical psychol- 
ogist, a part time psychiatric consultant and nurs- 
ing and pediatric services for physical examinations 
of all children on probation. 

Incidentally, this juvenile probation staff is 
part of an overall Department of Court Services 
which not only administers juvenile probation, de- 
tention and the training school, but also adult pro- 
bation and domestic relations services. The total 
Department staff now includes 186 positions. 

An Intake Department with one supervisor and 
three men and two women probation officers 
screens all cases and assigns cases for various types 
of handling. Roughly one fourth of the contacts 
made by the police department, through a special- 
ized juvenile division called the Crime Prevention 
Bureau, are disposed of by police handling. Of the 
other three fourths of police contacts about half are 
disposed of by the Intake Division by informal 
handling, with the remainder being channeled and 
processed for court hearing. 

Dependency and Neglect matters are processed 
for hearing by the Hennepin County Welfare De- 
partment. 

Three hearing referees assist the Judge in hear- 
ing delinquency and juvenile traffic offender mat- 
ters. All dependency, neglect, contributing to de- 
linquency and adoption matters. and the more dif- 
ficult delinquency matters are heard by the judge. 
Appeals from the referees’ recommendations and 
requests for further consideration in delinquency 
matters are also heard by the Judge. 


Bar None Ranch 


Hennepin County is a community of public spir- 
ited individuals and agencies. New and additional 
methods and means of meeting today’s problem in 
delinquency, dependency and neglect matters are 
constantly being studied, and some are now under- 
way. Of note is a somewhat unique treatment pro- 
gram carried on in cooperation by our Department 
of Court Services and the Volunteers of America at 
their “Bar None Ranch.” 

At the present time, this is a weekend treatment . 
program. It is used for situations needing more 
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than supervision in the child’s own home and less 
than completely removing the child from its own 
home or place of living. Children assigned to the 
program are taken by bus to the camp about thirty 
miles away, after school on Friday afternoons, and 
are at the camp Friday evening, all day and night 
on Saturday, and until Sunday evening. 

A treatment program of excellent quality is car- 
ried on with the children, including discreet recrea- 
tion including farm activities and work. 

The genius of the program is that on early Sun- 
day afternoon the parents or persons standing in 
that capacity come to the camp to bring their child 
home later Sunday afternoon. 

While at the camp on Sunday afternoon the 
parents meet as a group under wise professional 
leadership to discuss their special and mutual prob- 
lems related to their children at the camp. The 
program and camp or ranch setting has proved 
most successful in the desired facility of working 
with both children and their parents in delinquency 
and neglect matters. 

The Volunteers of America contributes their 
facility and some personnel and the Court, through 
its Department of Court Services, furnished a pro- 
fessionally trained and able probation officer who, 
in addition to being at the ranch almost full time, 
also carries a partial case load of probation cases. 

The additional costs of the program, such as 
food and incidentals, have thus far been financed 
by private and foundation contributions as a dem- 
onstration project. After a little more than a year 
of very successful operation, plans for more perma- 
nent, perhaps governmental financing, are being 
studied. Also being planned is a full time residen- 
tial program for other delinquent, pre-delinquent 
and neglected children. 


Another new program of similar nature, but 
for children and families with different problems 
and needs, is just getting underway. This is again 
a cooperative program with the Department of 
Court Services and the “Hospitality House,” a fa- 
cility of the Christian Businessmen’s Association. 
Hennepin County furnishes one full time profes- 
sionally trained probation officer (who also carries 
a partial case load) and Hospitality House fur- 
nishes its facilities and some personnel. There are 
no meals or sleeping arrangements needed in this 
program. This is a privately financed program. 
It has prospects of success. 

These two experiments are interesting and chal- 
lenging and we await their ultimate continued help- 
fulness with much anticipation. 

Well, this indeed has been a mixture of histor- 
ical exploration and a recitation of present en- 
deavor to carry out the truly great principles of the 
philosophy of the juvenile court movement charac- 
terized as the greatest advance in behavioral juris- 
prudence since the Magna Carta by the eminent 
legal scholar Roscoe Pond. The foregoing is some 
idea of one community’s dedication to fulfill its 
responsibility to its children in conflict by accord- 
ing them their rights as enunciated in the 14th 
Article of the Children’s Charter by the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth in 
1930 :— 


“For every child who is in conflict with society 
(or who society is in fact, by baneful influences, in 
conflict with) the right to be dealt with intelligently 
as society’s charge, not as society’s outcast; with 
the home, the school, the church, the court and the 
institution when needed, shaped to return him 
whenever possible to the normal stream of life.” 


“I feel that I cannot succeed without the Divine blessing and on the Almighty 


Being I place my reliance for support.”—Abraham Lincoln 
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‘‘We Move In New Directions!”’ 


By W. S. CRISWELL 


The above caption was used by Judge Harry W. 
Lindeman, Past President of the National Council 
and Judge of Essex County Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations, in describing data regarding recent de- 
velopments in New Jersey. Your Editor can see 
no way of improving this caption. 

The matters which Judge Lindeman succinctly 
and graphically described deal with several develop- 
ments from the pioneer “Highfields” project of a 
few years ago, started and established in the home 
of Charles Lindbergh. The lovely country estate 
was given by Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh as a mem- 
orial to the son who was kidnapped and murdered. 
It has been dedicated to the service of other chi!- 
dren. 


First of these projects are “Group Care Homes” 
for children between eight and twelve, not more 
than eight children to be cared for at any of the 
homes. It is in the tradition of old-fashioned fam- 
ily style caring for children, except that the parent 
substitutes are most carefully selected for their 
surrogate parent roles and skilled and trained in 
caring for children. 

The second adventure in this field for troubled 
children is the establishment of a “Highfields for 
Girls,” paralleling the project for boys, first started 
in Highfields. 

The third new experiment is called a “Com- 
munity Rehabilitation Project for Youthful Of- 
fenders.” It is a curtailed “Highfields” project, 
operating from Monday to Friday, the boys permit- 
ted to spend their week-ends at home. Work and 
Group Therapy characterize all of these novel New 
Jersey developments. 

Of course, in these efforts the children may be 
brought back to court for further order if the plan 
fails to work out happily. 

These new activities illustrate how private 
funds and foundations can do effective work in co- 
operating with public or private agencies to work 
out techniques for salvaging children with prob- 
lems. The Ford Foundation and the Turrell Fund 
have co-operated in these greatly-to-be-commended 


experimental projects to serve children and youth 
in trouble. 


We Move 


New Jersey, already known for its advanced 
programs in the juvenile correctional field by vir- 
tue of its Highfield Group Therapy Project at the 
former estate of Col. Charles Lindbergh, its pre- 
eminent Diagnostic Center, and its grass roots pro- 
gram of the Municipal Juvenile Conference Com- 
mittees, has three other new projects under way. 


In New Directions 


The New Jersey State Board of Child Welfare 
has established several group-care homes to meet 
the needs of children between the age of eight and 
twelve years. This new program of child care was 
made possible by a grant of $120,000 by the Turrell 
Fund, of East Orange. 

Purpose of these group-care homes is to give 
the child as stimulating and satisfying a home and 
group life experience as he may use and need for 
his social, physical and spiritual well-being. The 
children will attend the local school and church, and 
will participate in social and recreational activities 
of the neighborhood. With the understanding and 
support of professional services which will be given 
each child, this may help them with a better social 
and personal adjustment within the limits of their 
own personality. 

The group foster parents are provided with free 
living quarters, utilities and other maintenance al- 
lowances. A monthly salary of $400 is paid to the 
group parents, $300 to the group foster mother, 
and $100 to the group foster father. The board 
payments for each child will be $57.50 per month. 
In addition expenses for clothing, medical and den- 
tal care will also be provided to the group-foster 
parents. 

These group care homes will house from six to 
eight children each, and they are admitted on ap- 
plication to the State Board of Child Welfare. The 
Juvenile Court Judges of New Jersey are given a 
preference in placement of approximately one-third 
of the children to these group homes. 

This experiment, if successful, will inaugurate 
a program of many additional group homes 
throughout the state. In some instances, it will be 
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a substitution for the normal correctional institu- 
tion. 


Highfields for Girls 


On October 22, 1960, The Turrell Residential 
Group Center at Allaire, Farmingdale, New Jersey, 
was dedicated. This new correctional facility is 
the first Residential Group Center for selected, de- 
linquent girls in the State. The funds for construc- 
tion were provided by the Turrell Fund in the sum 
of $195,000. This facility is designed to deal with 
eighteen selected delinquent girls, at one time, who 
will be sent by the juvenile courts throughout the 
State. The residents will be admitted to the pro- 
ject as a condition of their probation, for training 
and rehabilitation for a period of approximately 
four months. It will involve the following principal 
features: 

1. A work situation for all girls in residence. 

2. Opportunities to keep in contact with the 
community. 

3. Guided group interaction sessions, five eve- 
nings a week. 

This facility will consist of a single unit man- 
aged by a Superintendent, under the supervision of 
the Director of Correction and Parole. 


Day Highfields for Communities 


The Ford Foundation has just made a grant of 
$200,000 to initiate a project to be known as the 
North Jersey Community Rehabilitation Project 
for Youthful Offenders. It is to be set up experi- 
mentally in Essex County, under auspices of the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies of New 
Jersey. 

Its program is to be an extension of the High- 
fields Group Therapy concept to the community. 
Youthful offenders will be admitted to the project 
as a condition of probation by Judge Horace S. 
Bellfatto and Judge Harry W. Lindeman, Judges 


of the Essex County Juvenile Court, providing the 
following criteria are fulfilled: 

(a) Age 16 to 18 years— 

(b) Free from psychosis, severe mental retarda- 
tion or severe neurosis— 

(c) No prior commitment to a correctional in- 
stitution— 

The normal period of participation in the pro- 
gram will be about four months; a boy could, how- 
ever, be returned to the juvenile court as unsuitable 
for the project at the discretion of the director. 

These boys would engage in an intensive train- 
ing program consisting of the following: 

1. Work Situation: Boys would be assigned 
full-time work as employees of some com- 
munity institution or agency. Boys as- 
signed to work would receive a nominal pay 
of $1.00 per day and would complete as- 
signed work projects under direction of a 
work supervisor from the Community Re- 
habilitation Project staff. 

2. Project Center: The Center would be a lo- 
cation where boys would participate in reg- 
ular group interaction sessions (group 
therapy) under professional guidance, par- 
ticipate in recreation and, possibly, receive 
evening meals. 

3. Continuity of Community Life: The pro- 
posed project would have no dormitory fa- 
cilities. Each night the boys would be 
released to return home. Project activities 
would terminate each weekend from Friday 
until Monday morning, and the boys would 
be free to engage in normal community ac- 
tivities during this time. 

A lay committee has been appointed to secure a 
professional group therapy director and to provide 
the necessary physical equipment for the project. 
It is hoped that this will be ready for operation 
early in 1961. 


“Manners carry the world for the moment; character, for all time.” —Alcott 
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The Oregon Trail Leads On 


By W. S. CRISWELL 


From a telescopic view of what lies at the end 
of the Oregon Trail, one might say that it is “Land 
of Promise” for wayward and deprived children. 

This appears to be true because of the enlight- 
ened and progressive, not to say aggressive, leader- 
ship of the Judges of that state who have jurisdic- 
tion over the cases of children in trouble or need. 
They CARE about what happens to their children 
after hearing, and they are, morover, concerned 
about the things, people and conditions that CAUSE 
them to have to come to court. They, in a very 
real sense, exemplify the spirit of Parens Patriae, 
and make themselves the instruments of seeing that 
this parental concern for its wayward or neglected 
children is wisely and adequately exercised, by ser- 
vices and agencies both of the state and of private 
citizens. 


The Conscience of the Community 


It is provided by the Juvenile Court Law of 
Oregon (and, incidentally, they have a very com- 
prehensive and well spelled out Act, leaving little 
to the imagination) that each county having a 
population of over 10,000 not counting coyotes or 
wild horses—SHALL have a Juvenile Advisory 
Council, and that other counties may have such. 
The nucleus of this Council consists of seven 
citizens. This is a sort of official group to furnish 
a body for the community conscience. Duties and 
activities are, in keeping with the explicit nature of 
their general Juvenile Court Law, spelled out; and 
they have to make annual and periodical reports as 
to how it goes with the child set in the midst of 
their community. 

Of course there are various kinds and types of 
Juvenile Court Councils. But the Oregon style is 
unique in that it is official. They may even ask the 
County Commissioners to provide money to take 
care of unmet needs: needs which if consistently 
remain unmet will almost surely result in children 
being committed to state institutions for care. 


State-Wide Meeting of the Clans 


On October 28-9, the various county councils 
sent representatives to a state-wide meeting held 


at Salem. This meeting was called and presided 
over by Judge Joseph B. Felton, President of the 
State Juvenile Court Judges Association. Eighty 
two representatives of local councils were there. 
During the meetings and at the final banquet some 
100 more interested citizens lent their presence to 
the gathering. Experiences and problems were ex- 
changed and discussed and it was decided that there 
should be a state-wide Council to inspire and make 
suggestions to the local councils—and to encourage 
their organization in the interests of the children 
of their communities. 


A Dramatic Example — From Franklin County (Salem) 


With the election only some 10 days away, Judge 
Felton gave a graphic demonstration of what a well 
organized County Council can do to provide means 
to care for wayward and neglected children. 

The Salem Council had come to see that a new 
Detention facility was sorely needed for the chil- 
dren who had to be detained securely. They studied 
the problem carefully and found that the minimum 
need was for a $375,000.00 Detention and Court 
Facility to house the children and the staff. This 
is decidedly, ‘not hay,” even in a prosperous com- 
munity like Salem. And they have the usual 
guardians of the public funds there, to be sure, who 
were anxious to economize. They are always anx- 
ious to economize at the expense of kids—they have 
no vote—and anyway they ought to be treated 
sternly, kept in Jail and made to feel the errors of 
their ways. They do not know the meaning of the 
word but they practice rationalization. 

Would the work of the Council bear fruit? 
Would the tax payers, rather than the kids, be 
saved? Would that long line of miserable children 
and their hopeless-looking parents still form in the 
public hall outside the Chamber of the Judge? 
Would the staff have to interview without privacy 
and would the children who had been so grossly 
neglected that they were dangerous to themselves 
and others still have to be thrown in jail to fester 
in idleness until their cases were disposed of? 


The Kids Win! 


These were the questions that Judge Felton and > 
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his Juvenile Advisory Council asked the citizens of 
the City and County. They asked it through the 
Press ; the Civic Club meetings ; they asked it of the 
Churches and lastly, and most hopefully, they asked 
it of the Women. They asked it of the organized 
motherhood and womanhood that made up the 
membership of the women’s organizations and 
clubs throughout the county. When the ballots 
were counted, 22,000 of the 40,000 voting citizens 
gave their verdict in favor of the “kids.” So by 
this narrow margin, the “kids” won. The method 
of organization and procedures followed in this 
campaign furnished an excellent example of what 
a Juvenile Community Council can do. 


The University Helps 


The University of Oregon at Eugene has been 
heartily helpful in promoting the development of 
the state-wide Juvenile Advisory Council and has 
cooperated in the holding of the three annual meet- 
ings of the Council representatives and other inter- 
ested citizens from every corner of the State. A 
large part of the credit for the development of the 
State Council belongs to Judge William S. Fort, 
who presides over the Juvenile Court of Lane 
County where the State University is located. He 
has worked tirelessly in promoting the State-wide 
Council and is engaged in preparing a bill to make 
it an official agency of the State. 


Judge William B. McKesson’s Speech 


At the meeting of the State Council recently 
held at Salem and referred to above, Judge William 
B. McKesson, Prosecuting Attorney for Los An- 
geles, California, formerly Presiding Judge of the 
Juvenile Division of the Circuit Court in that city, 
a former member of the Youth Authority Commit- 
tee of California and known from one end of the 
country to the other for his eloquent advocacy of a 
fair deal and a fighting chance for children in trou- 
ble, was the speaker at this last banquet and public 
mass meeting. 

Judge McKesson pointed out, among other 
things, that delinquency increases and tends to keep 
step with the increase in crime and other adult mis- 
behaviour ; he claims that intensive counseling, such 
as carried on by Courts and Youth Authority agen- 
cies succeed in diverting 80% of the youth who get 
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in trouble from continuing in criminal ways; that 
90% of those who return from the Forestry Camps, 
for which California is widely and favorably 
known, keep out of further trouble with the law. 

Judge McKesson comforted those present by de- 
claring that while there was no single cause of de- 
linquency and crime and no ready-made panacea 
for its elimination, that devoted and intelligent ef- 
forts by the use of demonstrated instrumentalities 
has proved that a remarkably large number of chil- 
dren and youth who are going wrong can be re- 
claimed to decency and good citizenship. 





Juvenile Court, District of Columbia 
(Continued from Page 17) 


improvement projects were inaugurated during the 
year, including the installation of a new accounting 
system in the Financial Section for notifying delin- 
quent probationers and a complete review of all 
hospital orders and disbursement of money on ac- 
counts. 

Statistical services performed by the Office of 
Administration included the compilation and an- 
alysis of many significant court activities and the 
publication, for the first time, of quarterly and an- 
nual statistical reports. In addition, special statis- 
tical studies were prepared as required for District 
of Columbia and Congressional appropriation 
hearings, Congressional hearings on legislation, 
speeches by the Judge and other staff members, 
and for the newspapers. 

3. The Annual Statistical Report, 1959-1960 

Accompanying this Annual Report of the objec- 
tives and program of the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia during 1959-1960 is the An- 
nual Statistical Report for the same period. The 
latter report is intended to supplement the limited 
quantitative account of the activities of the Court 
during the past year contained in the Annual Re- 
port. In addition, it is expected that the Annual 
Statistical Report will facilitate a relatively objec- 
tive comparison of this year’s activities with those 
of succeeding years. 

The three sectors of the Court’s program which 
are focused upon in the Statistical Report are the 
Court’s intake activities, judicial actions and 
dispositions. 


Judges Attending Convention 


Attending the convention of the July meeting of 
the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges in 
Detroit, Michigan, were the following justices and 
their wives, listed as follows: 


Donald T. Anderson, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and wife, 
Ruth S.; Philip A. Anderson, Crookston, Minnesota, and 
wife, Linnea; Wm. G. Anderson, Roanoke, Virginia; Harry 
L. Albright, St. Clairsville, Ohio; Paul W. Alexander, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Morris E. Barison, Jersey City, N. J., and wife, 
Doris; Burrell W. Barker, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Emerson D. 
Baugh, Lawrenceville, Virginia, and wife, Maggie Lee; Paul 
W. Barrett, Delaware, Ohio; Ben Bear, Orofino, Idaho; Cra- 
ven Beard, Tyler, Texas; Horace S. Bellfatto, Newark, N. J.; 
Lloyd B. Bennett, Eaton, Ohio; Winston L. Benson, Black- 
foot, Idaho, Cloris and children; Vera I. Black, Port Huron, 
Michigan; L..K. Blanchard, Washburn, Wisconsin; Leanard 
I. Burt, Sheffield, Alabama, and Gertrude and child; Benj. 
L. Campbell, Petersburg, Va.; Robert A. Cavanaugh, Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, and Maxine; Rulon W. Clark, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Mrs. Clark; Elroy W. Clemens, Littleton, 
Coloradc; Sid M. Cleveland, Anderson, Indiana, and wife, 
Caroline; Clarence E. Conley, Canastoty, N. Y. and wife, 
Gertrude; John W. Conlin, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and wife, 
Catherine; Paul K. Connolly, Waltham, Mass., and wife, 
Mary; Walter Scott Criswell, Jacksonvile, Florida; Melvin I. 
Cronin, San Francisco, Calif.; James P. Cullen, Prairie de- 
Chien, Wis., and wife, Leone; Eliz. Culpepper, Johnson City, 
Tenn.; Dorr S. Davis, Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Michael F. 
DeFant, Marquette, Michigan. 

Chauncey M. Depuy, Chambersburg, Penna.; William E. 
Doran, Flint, Michigan, and wife, Sally F.; Richard F. Doug- 
lass, Knoxville, Tenn.; William T. Downs, East Jordan, 
Michigan; Valie W. Dussia, Monroe, Michigan, and wife, 
Alice M.; John B. Faketty, Manistique, Michigan; Joseph 
B. Felton, Salem, Oregon; Harold N. Fields, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and wife, Edythe; Ralph Finley, Ohio, and wife, 
Estah; John E. Fitzpatrick, Littleton, Colorado; George F. 
Frantz, Lancaster, Wis., and wife, Evelyn; Reginal W. 
Garff, Jr., Salt Lake City, Utah; B. Gordon Gentry, Greens- 
boro, N. C., and wife, Louise; Eva Warner Gibson, Key West, 
Florida; James P. Gossett, Gooding, Idaho, and Mrs. Gossett; 
Raymond H. Gould, Bethesda, Md.; Henderson Graham, 
Caro, Michigan, and wife, Esther; John J. Grossi, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Ralph F. Gunn, Janeville, Wis.; Frank W. Harris, 
Soda Springs, Idaho; William A. Hart, Weaverville, N. C.; 
Arlas J. Harbart, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Bruce P. Henderson, 
Warren, Ohio, and wife, Eleanor; Edwin A. Henry, Norfolk, 
Va., and Mrs. Henry; J. Wilbur Hicks, Greenville, S. C.; 
Paul Hodges, Nelson, Nebraska, and wife, Delia; Holland 
M. Gary, Zanesville, Ohio; Homer J. Hinders, Celnia, Ohio, 
and wife, Everna L.; J. Elliott Hudson, Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia; Harold E. Hunsberger, Traverse City, Michigan, and 
wife, Ruth; G. Bowdon Hunt, Bartow, Florida; Joe A. Ja- 
ross, Hillsboro, Oregon; W. H. Jensen, Pocatello, Idaho; 
Bertil E. Johnson, Tacoma, Washington, and wife, Pearl; 
James L. Johnson, Jacksonville, Florida; A. J. Jolly, Ft. 
Thomas, Ky., and wife, Verna. 

Nathan J. Kaufman, Detroit, Michigan, and wife, Bea- 
trice; Russell H. Kear, Upper Sandusky, Ohio; John A. Ken- 
ney, Milwaukee, Wis., and wife, Genevieve; Orman W. 
Ketchum, Washington, D. C.; Joseph B. Kezele, Mohawk, 
Michigan, and wife, Delia; Lawrence C. Krell, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Raymond E. Ladd, Bowling Green, Ohio; Virgil 
Langtry, Portland, Oregon; Gladys Lasa, Rio Piedras, Puer- 
to Rico; James H. Lincoln, Detroit, Michigan, and wife, Pam; 


Lester H. Loble, Helena, Montana; Robert E. MacMaster, 
Beloit, Wis.; Hudson Malone, Albany, Georgia; Albert A. 
Mann, Lexington, Nebraska; Luther W. Maples, Guilport, 
Miss.; Paul A. Martineau, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Eliz. McCain, Memphis, Tennessee; Wendell McHenry, 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, and Mrs. McHenry; Mary E. McLean, 
Alpena, Michigan; Joseph Meszar, Gary, Indiana, and wife, 
Marcella; Xilpha R. Metcalf, Marietta, Ohio; Frederick T. 
Miles, Grand Haven, Michigan, and wife, MariAnn; Philip 
H. Mitchell, Hastings, Michigan, and wife, Marjorie D.; 
Samuel Z. Montoya, Santa Fe, N. M.; Arthur E. Moore, 
Royal Oak, Michigan, and wife, Doris; John Mowbray, Las 
Vegas, Nevada; Francis P. Murphy, Canton, Illinois; John T. 
Murphy, Petoskey, Michigan; Lewis O. Myers, Jr., Oscala, 
Florida, and wife, Maria; Mary Burt Nash, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Frank W. Nichols, Dayton, Ohio; Raymond R. Niemer, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Alfred D. Noyes, Barnesville, Maryland, and 
wife, Anna F.; Irene L. Pancoast, Alexandria, Va., and hus- 
band, Joseph M.; K. A. Pate, Roanoke, Va.; Leon W. Paxon, 
Akron, N. Y.; C. B. Pearce, Charleston, S. C.; Marie D. 
Peters, Escanaba, Michigan; Marshal] L. Peterson, Monroe, 
Wisconsin; Hawthorne Phillips, Brownsville, Texas; Robert 
L. Pinet, Ottawa, Kansas, and wife, Nancy; Robert P. Pol- 
leys, Centreville, Michigan; Anthony K. Pomilio, Rome, N. 
Y.; R. Dixon Powers, Laurel, Va., and wife, Sebelia; L. Olin 
Price, Athens, Georgia, and Mrs. Price; Kenneth Ramminger, 
Madison, Wis.; Hugh P. Reed, Chicago Heights, Ill.; Hugh 
Reid, Arlington, Va.; R. E. Renne, McMinnville, Oregon; 
Henry A. Riederer, Kansas City, Mo; Thomas J. Rivers, 
Green Cove Springs, Florida, and wife, Mildred; Ann C. 
Roberts, Urbano, Ohio; Otto P. Robinson, Scranton, Penna.; 
Kermit V. Rooke, Richmond, Virginia; Clayton W. Rose, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Harold J. Rose, Athens, Ohio, and wife, Mary Helen; 
Samuel Y. Rossiter, Erie, Pa.; Seth E. Rowdabaugh, Warsaw, 
Indiana, and wife, Bertha B.; Lewis F. Russell, Dallas, 
Texas, and Mrs. Russell; Helen M. Rutkowski, Oregon, IIli- 
nois; James V. Rutledge, Roscommon, Michigan; Gary B. 
Schlosstein, Cochrane, Wisc., and wife, Jean; Joseph E. 
Schultz, Watertown, Wisc., and wife, March; Benjamin S. 
Schwartz, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. T. Scoggin, LasCruces, N. M.; 
Charles J. Simon, Colorado Springs, Colo.; George L. Sneed, 
Madill, Oklahoma; Margaret J. Spellacy, Lakewood, Ohio; 
Stanley A. Staidl, Appleton, Wisc., and wife, Catherine; 
Lucille Stahl, Windom, Minn.; Sid G. Stewart, Anaconda, 
Montana, and wife, Alice; Joe H. Swinehart, Kansas City, 
Kansas; Thomas Tallakson, Minneapolis, Minn., and wife, 
Dorothy; E. L. Thomas, Sarasota, Florida; Willis O. Thomas, 
East Lansing, Michigan; Nannette P. Tipton, Elizabethton, 
Tenn.; Edgar Trobst, Cassopolis, Michigan. 

E. Newton Vickers, Topeka, Kansas; Franklin T. Voek- 
ler, Lindenhurst, N. Y.; Guy E. Wagar, Stanton, Michigan, 
and wife, Irene; Henry P. Webber, Elyria, Ohio; Eugene 
White, Morvian, Ohio; Hugh B. White, Anchorage, Alaska, 
and wife, Lucille; J. Herb Wilson, Salina, Kansas; Russell 
M. Winter, West Branch, Michigan; Albert A. Woldman, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and wife, Lydia; Benjamin Woodall, Hus- 
ton, Texas, and wife, Georgia Ann; W. W. Woolfolk, Atlanta, 
Ga., and Mrs. Woolfolk; Leo J. Yehle, Syracuse, N. Y.; Don 
J. Young, Norwalk, Ohio, and wife, Seville; Dorothy Young, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Donald L. Ziegal, Eaton, Ohio; Byron B. 
Conway, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc.; Eva Lou Briggs, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Tom Danaher, St. Mary’s, Ohio, and wife, Cath- 
erine; Larry Higgins, (Consultant), Baton Rouge, La.; 
Albert D. Leahy, Claremont, N. H.; Norman R. Moore, 
Salem, Va.; Lawrence L. Phares, Rock Island, Ill.; and wife, 
Dorothy, Ivan M. Wheeler, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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From Nowhere - Up 
(Continued from Page 4) 


One of the very valuable by-products of that 
first Forum four years ago, was the publishing of 
the Proceedings of the Forum. These Proceedings 
were distributed to all members of the National 
Council, to Law Schools, libraries and interested 
laymen. 

Members of the ““Team”’ for this year (with the 
exception of Judge O. D. Howell, who could not be 
present for the picture) are named in the accom- 
panying photograph. 

After the usual exchange of amenities, greet- 
ings, welcome, etc., the session listened to Judge 
Alfred D. Noyes, President of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges. President Noyes’ presen- 
tation was so well-phrased, so well received, and so 
sound that it is given in full in this JOURNAL. 


From Nowhere — Up! 


This was the title Judge Russell D. Thomas, 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Sarasota County, 
Florida, and President of the Florida Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, gave to his paper. 

The paper was almost as striking as the per- 
sonality of the one who presented it. 

Because it shows so strikingly and dramatically 
what a Judge who “just happens” to fall into an 
office where jurisdiction over wayward and neg- 
lected children is lodged, can really do if he has the 
vision, the open mind, the devotion and desire to 
minister unto these little citizens who have, usually, 
no lobby, no friend in high places to fend for them 
—all these make Judge Thomas’ presentation wor- 
thy of being reproduced in full in this JOURNAL. 

Another reason is that it again illustrates so 
graphically what can, and has, been done by ex- 
officio judges who have made the incidental side- 
line of the children’s cases the main business of the 
Court, and if read, is sure to inspire others who 
“wonder what I can do” to strike out for these dis- 
inherited children—for these reasons this paper 
has a right to appear. I have seen this sort of thing 
happen in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Idaho, Georgia—in 
fact it happens in every state in the Union—and 
since some 90 per cent of the Courts for Children 
are of this “ex officio” type, it is a most timely 
message. This latest exemplification to come to the 
attention of the Editor is indeed inspiring and 
heart-warming. 

Judges Howell and Bruno dealt with cases that 
had been appealed to the Appellate or Supreme 
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Courts, illustrating some of the perplexing situa- 
tions which arise when children subject to a higher 


From 41 to 1200 Cases Per Year 


At the time I took over, as I previously men- 
tioned, all unofficial cases which consisted of most 
of the cases referred to the court, were handled by 
the counselor. 

The records on these cases consisted of a three- 
by-five card with the child’s name, a space for the 
parents’ name, address, telephone number, date, the 
offense, and disposition. 


In looking back over these cards we found that 
many of them were not filled out completely even 
though they required insufficient information for 
the proper handling of a case. 

These cards were the only records of a child’s 
contact with the court in unofficial cases. 


In official cases where a Petition was filed, and 
an Order entered by the Judge, these papers were 
placed in a file jacket with the child’s name at the 
top and also enterel in a docket book. 

In the year ending with my entry into office, 
the previous Judge of the Court had heard a total of 
41 cases officially. 

And in his eight years of office, the docket book 
reflects only 189 cases handled officially by the 
court, amounting to a little better than just 2 per 
month. Now it handles a little better than 100 
cases per month. 

Today, the court uses approximately 50 differ- 
ent forms in its work and a pre-hearing investiga- 
tion involving at least two and usually three or four 
pages is prepared on every case coming before me 
officially. 

Today a complete file with all information in 
regard thereto is kept on each child referred to the 
Court for delinquency or dependency. In most de- 
pendency cases, the family is referred to the child 
welfare unit of the State Department of Public 
Welfare for an investigation, rather than having 
our own staff do this work. 

This, of course, brings up the matter of the use 
of other agencies and services in the court’s work. 
Prior to my appointment, few other agencies were 
involved in the work of the court with the exception 
of the law enforcement agencies. 

Today, we make use of the Manatee-Sarasota 
Guidance Center, a psychological clinic, private 
physicians and psychiatrists, the State Department 
of Public Welfare, licensed child placing agencies, 
the school’s special services department, and private 


social agencies where appropriate. Frequent use is 
made of the case conference method in working 
with other agencies on a case which referred to our 
court. 

After being in office several months, we found 
that one of the reasons that the case load was so 
low, (106 delinquency and dependency cases in 
1957) was that other agencies and individuals in 
the county were failing to refer appropriate cases 
to the court, or because of the feeling that even if 
they did, no action would be taken by the court, or 
whatever action was taken was inappropriate. It 
is probable that they were somewhat justified in 
this opinion inasmuch as most of the non-judicial 
cases were handled by verbal warnings or a form 
of so-called probation in which the so-called proba- 
tioner reported to the counselor’s secretary period- 
ically. The approval of the court’s action by other 
agencies is shown at least to some degree in the fact 
that in 1959, 688 delinquency and dependency cases 
were referred to the Sarasota County Juvenile 
Court. The court has worked closely with the 
members of other agencies in attempting to build 
a better relationship between them and at the pres- 
ent time the inter-agency relationship between the 
court and the various community services is at a 
high point in the history of Sarasota County. 

Another problem we faced was the lack of space 
for juvenile hearings and for the counselor or coun- 
selors to work. Mr. Bischoff began working pri- 
marily out of his car, although we were able at the 
time to arrange space and a desk in our County 
Judge’s office for him. Later the Juvenile Court 
was given a small separate office adjacent to my 
own and this greatly improved the space situation. 
Last year the court moved to its own offices in the 
basement of the County Court House, and at pres- 
ent has two counselors’ offices, a clerical office and 
its own hearing room. These offices are not at 
present in extremely good condition, but if our ad- 
vances continue as they have in the past, we should 
have excellent accommodations in the near future. 


Five-Fold Increase in Budget —in Staff — 
Ten-Fold in Those Served 


The Juvenile Court budget, probably a fair in- 
dication of the County’s approval of what a Juve- 
nile Court is doing, has been raised greatly these 
past three years. 

In 1957 the Juvenile Court budget was $7820. 
The present budget is $33,660, an increase of ap- 
proximately 475 per cent. 

This is quite an increase in a period of three 
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years and it has meant many additional services to 
the young people of Sarasota. At the present time 
we are in the process of employing two additional 
counselors to our present staff and hope that by the 
beginning of next year will be able to hire one or 
more counselors, which would give us five coun- 
selors. We are, at present, expanding our services 
to more adequately cover the Negro community by 
employment of a Negro counselor, and for the first 
time in many, many years will have a woman coun- 
selor on the staff of the juvenile court. It is not 
that these needs have not been recognized pre- 
viously but that in the past funds have not been 
available to meet them. 

The court is now able to provide probation and 
counselling services in homes, and as previously 
mentioned investigations of the social situations of 
children prior to the time they appear in court. 
This has undoubtedly made it possible for the court 
to function on a higher level than formerly and to 
provide better treatment for young offenders. 


Any Court Can Have a Traffic School 


Three bright spots in the past three years have 
been the acquisition of a shelter or receiving home 
for dependent children. This home, established by 
a child welfare unit of the State Department of 
Public Welfare at the behest of, and in cooperation 
with the juvenile court, is now available to provide 
proper care for dependent children awaiting final 
court disposition or awaiting placement in a more 
permanent foster home. 

The court has also been responsible, with the 
cooperation of the Kiwanis Club of Gulf Coast, 
Sarasota, for the establishment of a traffic school 
for young traffic violators. 

Traffic violators are ordered to attend this 
school, which consists of four two-hour sessions 
Monday nights at one of the local high schools. 
During these four sessions, these students are 
shown films on traffic safety and are taught vari- 
ous subjects, such as physics of motor vehicle op- 
eration, driver attitudes and personalities, and 
traffic laws. 


They Can Be Made to Pay! 


This school is taught by a qualified driver edu- 
cation teacher, who administers a test at the end 
of each student’s fourth session. If the student 
should fail the test, he is returned to the court for 
a disposition in keeping with his offense. This_ 
traffic school is one of our attempts to substitute 
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education for punishment and to date it has been 
extremely successful. 

As of this day, no child who has successfully 
completed the Sarasota Traffic School has been 
referred again to court for a traffic violation after 
completing the course. 

Another service instituted by the court, which 
deserves some description, is the juvenile court’s 
entry into the field of collection of support. 


Chapter 39, Juvenile Courts of the Florida Sta- 
tute, assures the Juvenile Court, power to “Order 
the natural or adoptive parents of such child... 
possessed of assets which under the law may be 
dispersed for the care, support, and maintenance 
of such child to pay the person or institution having 
custody reasonable sums of money in such intervals 
as the court may consider adequate and proper for 
the care and support, maintenance, training or edu- 
cation of such child. 


Our procedure in handling support cases is 


rather simple and has proved very effective within 
our county. 


The first step in a support case is the filing of a 
petition by the mother or other person having cus- 
tody of the child. 


The petition sets forth that the child is in need 
of food, clothing, or medical care and so forth and 
is therefore dependent. 

The petition further states that the child would 
have these items if the father contributed to the 
support. 

The case is then set for hearing and at the hear- 
ing, if the facts warrant it, the child is declared 


CHILD’S DEFINITION OF VERMONT: 


dependent and the father is ordered to pay support 
to the court. 

The support money when received is then dis- 
bursed by the court to the mother or other person 
having custody of the child. 

If the father fails to make his support pay- 
ments, a contempt citation is issued and he appears 
before the court and is sentenced for contempt of 
court. 

Our greatest need is a detention facility other 
than the County and City Jails. We all know that 
jail is no place for children. In a recent six-month 
period from Nov. 1, 1959 to April 30, 1960, 61 chil- 
dren under the age of 17 have spent a total of 496 
days in the Juvenile cells of Sarasota County and 
City Jails. This is an average of 8.13 days per 
child. The longest any of these children have been 
detained is 57 days and of course, the shortest per- 
iod is part of one day. 

You may ask, why? Why do children have to 
be detained? There are many reasons for the de- 
tention of these children. Some are runaways from 
other localities. Others have committed acts of 
violence, and still others are awaiting transfer to 
the training schools. No matter what the reason 
for their detention, their release into the community 
is considered by the court to be dangerous, either 
to the child himself, or to the community. We are 
hopeful that we will have a separate detention fa- 
cility within the next ten years. 

Weare hoping and planning to continue to build 
an outstanding Juvenile Court for Sarasota County, 
one in which the needs and requirements of our 


youngsters, dependent and delinquent, can be fully 
met. 


“We only have two seasons - nine 


months of winter, three months of poor sledding.” 
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Day In Court 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Courts still today do not have facilities, staff, and 
other services which they need in order to do a good 
job. 

It is not the desire or intent of either the Na- 
tional Council or the General Federation to tell any 
Judge or any Club what they should do in their own 
community. 

The only purpose in mind is to focus interest by 
bringing together lay people and the responsible 
authorities for delinquent and dependent children, 
in the hope that together they may work out some 
plan for their own local problems, so that the great- 
est possible service can be rendered. While the Day 
in Court is national in scope, it is our desire that 
the application will be local in nature. Both na- 
tional organizations are anxious to assist in any 
way possible. 

For this reason, both have appointed consultants 
in each state to be of assistance to any local group 
where it is requested. It is the hope of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges that each Judge 
who is serving as a consultant in his state will do 
what he can to stimulate participation, but not to 
direct any formal pattern of program. 


Last year, many of the courts literally had their 
Day in Court on one day. Others found it easier 
to spread it out over several days. The object, of 
course, is not merely a visit to the court but an op- 
portunity to explain various functions of the court 
and responsibilities of different departments. 

Many Judges did have representatives actually 
present during hearings. Others provided a Moot 
Court situation. We hope every judge will do 
whatever he thinks best as the needs of jurisdiction 
dictate. 


The following Judges have been asked to serve 
as consultants for the National Council. They will 
be glad to assist in any way possible, although mem- 
bers must bear in mind that their time is limited 
and their help would probably have to be limited to 
suggestions and ideas rather than personal partici- 
pation outside their own jurisdiction. Those in- 
dicated by stars are ready, willing, and able to help 
immediately in any way possible. 

_ We sincerely believe the program and philoso- 
phy of the Juvenile Court is sound. We know that 
most courts are in dire need of understanding and 
support, which only the general public can give. 
We hope that the Day in Court this year will stimu- 


Day In Court 


late into active service the passive interest which 
we know now exists. 

Available with suggestions for their areas are: 

Alabama—Hon. Leonard I. Burt, Juvenile 
Court, Sheffield; *Alaska—Hon. Hugh B. White, 
Juvenile Court, Anchorage; *Arizona—Hon. John 
Molloy, Juvenile Court, Tucson; *Arkansas—Hon. 
Mary Burt Nash, Juvenile Court, Little Rock. 

*CaliforniamHon. Edward P. Fogg, Juvenile 
Court, San Bernardino; *Colorado—Hon. Philip 
Gilliam, Juvenile Court, Denver; Connecticut— 
Hon. Margaret Driscoll, Juvenile Court, Bridge- 
port. 

Delaware—Hon. Ernest Keith, Juvenile Court, 
Dover; *District of Columbia—Hon. Orman W. 
Ketcham, Juvenile Court, Washington, D. C. 

*Florida—Hon. Dorr Davis, Juvenile Court, 
Fort Lauderdale. 

*Georgia—Hon. W. W. Woolfolk, Juvenile 
Court, Atlanta. 

*Tdaho—Hon. James Gossett, Juvenile Court, 
Gooding; Illinois—Hon. Lawrence Phares, Juve- 
nile Court, Rock Island; *Indiana—Hon. Harold N. 
Fields, Juvenile Court, Indianapolis. 


*Kansas—Hon. J. Herb Wilson, Juvenile Court, 
Salina; *Kentucky—Hon. J. A. Sutherland, Juve- 
nile Court, New Orleans. 

*Maine—Hon. Alvin W. Perkins, Juvenile 
Court, Guilford; *Maryland—Hon. Alfred D. 
Noyes, Juvenile Court, Rockville; *Massachusetts— 
Hon. Paul K. Connolly, Juvenile Court, Waltham 
43; *Michigan—Hon. Donald Anderson, Juvenile 
Court, Kalamazoo; *Minnesota—Hon. Philip An- 
derson, Juvenile Court, Crookston; *Missouri— 
Hon. Henry Riederer, Juvenile Court, Kansas City ; 
*Montana—Hon. Lester H. Loble, Juvenile Court, 
Helena. 

*Nebraska—Hon. George H. Stanley, Juvenile 
Court, Nebraska City; *Nevada—Hon. David Zen- 
off, Juvenile Court, Las Vegas; *New Hampshire— 
Hon. John Dole, Juvenile Court, Bristol; *New Jer- 
sey—Hon. Horace S. Bellfatto, Juvenile Court, 
Newark; *New Mexico—Hon. Edwin L. Swope, 
Juvenile Court, Albuquerque; New York — Hon. 
Frank Voelker, Juvenile Court, Lindenhurst; 
*North Carolina—Hon. E. S. Heefner, Juvenile 
Court, Winston-Salem; *North Dakota—Hon. A. G. 
Porter, Juvenile Court, LaMoure. 

*Ohio—Hon. Tom Danahur, Juvenile Court, St. 
Marys; Oklahoma—Hon. George L. Sneed, Juvenile 
Court, Madill; *Oregon—Hon. Virgil Langtry, 
Juvenile Court, Portland. 
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*Pennsylvania—Hon. Dale F. Shughart, Juve- 
nile Court, Carlisle; Rhode Island—Hon. Francis 
McCabe, Juvenile Court, Providence. 

*South Carolina—Hon. C. B. Pearce, Juvenile 
Court, Charleston 29; *South Dakota—Hon. Mose 
S. Lindau, Juvenile Court, Aberdeen. 

*Tennessee—Hon. Elizabeth McCain, Juvenile 
Court, Memphis; *Texas—Hon. Hawthorne Phil- 
lips, Juvenile Court, Brownsville. 

*Utah—Hon. Reginal W. Garff, Jr., Juvenile 
Court, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Hon. Edward Costello, Juvenile 
Court, Burlington; *Virginia— Hon. Edwin A. 
Henry, Juvenile Court, Norfolk. 

*Washington—Hon. Bertil Johnson, Juvenile 
Court, Tacoma; *West Virginia—Hon. Arlos Har- 
bert, Juvenile Court, Clarksburg; *Wisconsin— 
Hon. Marshall Peterson, Juvenile Court, Monroe; 
Wyoming—Hon. Sam Thompson, Juvenile Court, 
Cheyenne. 

Canada—Hon. J. Elliott Hudson, Juvenile 
Court, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

*Hawaii—Hon. Gerald Corbett, Juvenile Court, 
Honolulu. 

*Puerto Rico—Hon. Gladys Lasa, Tribunal Su- 
perior, Sala de Menores Caguas, Puerto Rico. 





Judge Beckham Dies 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Land of Timeless Eternity, where alone there is 
perfect Justice—and where, at last, “we shall know 
as we are known.” 


He Learned to Fight Young 


Judge Beckham was born on a little farm, near 
Zebulon, Pike County, Georgia, 73 years ago. 

This was not too long after the little excursion 
through Georgia of General William Tecumseh 
(“War is Hell”) Sherman and his rather careless 
cohorts. It was still a bitter struggle to overcome 
the effects of that excursion and that war. And it 
was still vivid in the memories of the people then 
living. 

It is related that one of the first fights of young 
Walter, against the isolation of the pine woods and 
the economic adversities of the time, was waged 
with lowly “goobers” as his ammunition and di- 
rected toward the train crews and passengers from 
the great outside world, as they rolled and thun- 
dered through the little village near his farm home. 
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This “peanut” project was one of his first conquests 
of an unfriendly environment. 

After that, he “fought his way” through school, 
worked and fought his way through Emory Univer- 
sity at Atlanta and carried the fight on into the 
ivy-covered halls of “Fair Harvard,” where he re- 
ceived his law degree. It must be said that the 
Harvard accent never overcame the Georgia drawl. 

Either before or after, or possibly between 
these fights for a higher education, young Walter 
spent a few years spreading the light and knowl- 
edge he had garnered to the children of Georgia 
who attended the schools he taught. 

Later he felt the call or the urge to go to the 
State Legislature and after a brisk fight (still 
fighting, you see) he became elected. He was one 
of the youngest and most contentious members that 
highly argumentative body ever had. 

In 1925, lured into the “great Exodus” to Flor- 
ida from Georgia and other points north, Judge 
Beckham came to the “Land of Sunshine and 
Flowers,” locating in the Magic City of Miami, 
where he built up a good law practice, but was 
moved to offer himself for the position of Judge of 
the Juvenile Court. The fighter who started out 
as a peanut peddler won this contest, too. For over 
25 years he served on the Bench of the Children’s 
Court of Dade County. 


Honors and Responsibilities 


Judge Beckham has had a hand in all local legis- 
lation affecting children in his county, mostly on a 
state-wide basis, and testified before Congressional 
Committees at various times regarding Federal En- 
actments—particularly, in the national area—con- 
cerning legislation providing for the return of run- 
away children to their home state and the domicile 
of their parents. 

In this latter connection, he was never quite able 
to get through the red tape and legal entanglements 
of the Welfare and Governmental forces to com- 
plete victory, but he got farther than anyone else. 

Let it be said that Judge Beckham was either 
President, or actively concerned in all the Florida 
projects and organizations devoted to the welfare 
of children, and it will save cataloguing them. In 
1948, and again in 1949, he was elected President 
of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 
He was a delegate to the White House Conference, 
and took an active part in the affairs of the Inter- 
national Association of Juvenile Court Judges and 
was elected two years ago to the Presidency of that 


International body—the only American ever so 
named. 


In a search for monuments to honor his name 
and provide for his remembrance, other than mem- 
ories given in the hearts and minds of countless 
children and youth for whom he has fought and 
fended, there might be mentioned the fine structure 
of the Law under which his county now operates; 
Youth Hall, a separate place for the detention and 
care of neglected and wayward children, with the 
Court housed between the two wings devoted to 
these children ; the Guidance Clinic and other facili- 
ties of the Court available to it for ministering to 
children in need or trouble; the Police Aid Bureau 
for Children, working closely with the Court, as 
well as other interests. 

One of the vivid memories which comes to the 
writer’s mind is of a huddle of men around Judge 
Beckham, after one of the sessions of the Conven- 
tion then being held in Miami (this was in 1949). 
I overheard enough to gather the fact that they 
were talking and planning for some sort of con- 
tinuing organization, related to the Council, to 
carry on the routine functions of the Judges’ Coun- 
cil between meetings; something to serve as a sort 
of standing committee, to print the JOURNAL and 
other publications, to furnish a vehicle through 
which support and interest from lay friends might 
be gathered and channeled. 

In that little huddle I remember, particularly, 
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Gus Schramm and Vic Wylegala (both former pres- 
idents of the Council, both now deceased—and with 
whom Walter has now joined.) 

Out of this huddle came the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation. It was Judge Beckham’s hand 
which drew the first rough draft of the Charter for 
the Foundation, which was perfected and issued at 
Pittsburgh in 1950. . 

And now the life campaign of Walter H. Beck- 
ham, which began in a peanut patch in Georgia and 
ended in the highest position in his chosen field, on 
the International level, has closed. 

He was a good husband, a good father, a devout 
member of his Church, a good citizen of his com- 
munity, a valiant and tireless fighter for the lives 
and minds and souls of deprived and let-down chil- 
dren. 

He believed in, and practiced the hard American 
code of self-help, self-reliance, and aid to others, 
in the concept of strength that comes only from 
struggle. 

The lines of an ancient hymn seem a suitable 
ending to this memorial tribute to the faithful 
fighter for those young people who are sometimes 
called “the least of these’”— 

“The strife is o’er, the battle done, 

The victory of life is won; 

The song of triumph has begun—Hallelujah!” 

May his gallant soul rest in peace—and may 
the Light of God’s Love shine on him forever. 


“Every man owes something to the up-building of the profession to which he 


belongs.” —Theodore Roosevelt 
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Role of the Juvenile Court 
(Continued from Page 5) 


“The Juvenile Court is a tribunal with jurisdic- 
tion to proceed informally, and charged with 
the duties of diagnosing difficulties upon hear- 
ing aided by pre-hearing investigation, of de- 
termining disposition, prescribing treatment 
and directing supervision. 


“The Juvenile Court is limited both by the laws 
controlling its organization and jurisdiction and 
by the community facilities that are made avail- 
able to it for carrying out the constructive treat- 
ment that it finds necessary to prescribe. 


“The Juvenile Court should be housed in quarters 
separate and apart from criminal and other 
courts in surroundings assuring dignity and the 
necessary privacy and should be furnished with 
the staff and equipment to adequately discharge 
its functions. 


“The Juvenile Court is not charged primarily 
with delinquency prevention activities, but the 
presence and prestige of the Court act persua- 
sively in this regard and the educational work 
of the Court, together with the activities of the 
Court’s probation staff, tend to exert preventive 
influences.” 2 


The Juvenile Court has at times been referred to as 
a socialized court where not only law, but social, 
mental and medical sciences are evoked to bring 
about the rehabilitation of the child involved. The 
court operates with the theory that punishment 
does not necessarily prevent delinquency. The pur- 
pose of the court is remedial not punitive; to give 
the child as near as may be, such treatment as he 
should receive from a wise and understanding par- 
ent. It recognizes the individuality of the child. 

As stated in People v. Lewis by Crough, J., a 
case decided by the Court of Appeals (the highest 
appellate court in the State of New York), in 
which the constitutionality of the Children’s Court 
Act of the State of New York and the informality 
of its procedure were upheld; 


“The delinquency hearing is a civil proceeding. 
The concept of crime and punishment disap- 
pears. To the child delinquent through the com- 
mission of an act criminal in its nature, the state 
extends the same aid, care and training which 
it had long given to the child who was merely 
incorrigible, neglected, abandoned, destitute or 
physically handicapped. The state does not seek 
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te punish a malefactor. It seeks to salvage a 
boy who is in danger of becoming one. The 
problem for determination by the judge is not, 
has this child committed a specific wrong, but 
what is he, how has he become what he is, and 
what had best be done in his interest and in the 
interest of the state to save him from a down- 
ward career?” 


The court is not set up as a preventive agency. 
It can only handle the cases which are legally 
brought before it. Many of the public regard the 
juveniie court as an agency for the prevention of 
delinquency within its jurisdiction. This, of course, 
is not the fact, for the court can only deal with the 
cases referred to it by law enforcing agencies and 
others. The Court does not actually have any legal 
authority until after the delinquency has taken 
place and then it is called upon to do something to 
rehabilitate the child involved. 

The court can however work in the preventive 
field. This can be done in several ways, for in- 
stance by assisting the individual child who has 
become delinquent to avoid recidivism; by, through 
the efforts of an alert probation officer, helping 
others in the family to avoid becoming involved 
with the law; by taking a leading role in the com- 
munity and civic activities set up to prevent or curb 
delinquency ; by serving on various child caring and 
group working agency boards and youth program 
committees ; by interpreting to the public the need 
for adequate court facilities and competent per- 
sonnel and enlisting public support to obtain the 
same. 

The proceedings of the juvenile court are not 
secret, but they are private and confidential. The 
court opposes the publication of the names and 
other identifying data of a child and his parents. 
Some well meaning, but misinformed people favor 
such publication on the theory that this policy will 
deter delinquency by shaming the youth and by em- 
barrassing his parents. This latter idea is based 
upon the mistaken belief that parents are respon- 
sible for all of the unlawful acts of their children. 
These ideas are not sound. Statistics show that 
publicity increases rather than reduces delinquency. 


Procedure 


The procedure varies in the different courts 
throughout the country. In some, cases of delin- 
quency and neglect are handled both formally and 





2. Taken from the minutes of the annual conference of the Association 
of Juvenile Court Judges of America, held in Grand Rapids, Michizan, 
May 23rd, 1940. 


3. People v. Lewis, 260 N.Y. 171; 183 N.E. 353 (1932) 


informally. In the former all such cases are heard 
by the court whereas in the latter, although the 
usual careful investigation is made, the cases are 
either referred to a case work agency or deferred 
indefinitely without any court appearance by the 
child or his parents. 

There is also a variance in the method of hand- 
ling formal court cases. Some courts have the child 
brought before the court upon the filing of a delin- 
quency petition or complaint and at that time the 
child is given the opportunity of admitting or deny- 
ing the allegations of the complaint. If he admits 
the misbehavior, the case is adjourned for investiga- 
tion and disposition. The more progressive proce- 
dure however is to ascertain, usually through the 
probation department, whether the child is going to 
admit the delinquency. If that is determined in the 
affirmative a complete investigation is made of the 
circumstances surrounding the offense and particu- 
larly the child’s background, including his home and 
neighborhood environment; his school record, in- 
cluding not only the regularity of his attendance 
and academic standing, but also his relationship 
with his peers and his teachers; his religious train- 
ing and activities; his physical and mental condi- 
tion and in some instances when deemed advisable, 
an examination by psychiatrists and also a study of 
his attitude and behavior if held in a detention 
facility pending the disposition of his case. All of 
this data is compiled by the probation department 
and is contained in the child’s file which also us- 
ually contains the recommended plan of rehabilita- 
tion made by the probation officer. The file is 
reviewed by the judge before the child appears in 
court. At the court appearance the judge apprises 
the child of the contents of the complaint and the 
child is asked, in the presence of his parents and his 
attorney, if he has counsel, whether or not he ad- 
mits committing the misdeed. If he admits the 
unlawful conduct the case is usually disposed of at 
that time. All cases are regarded as continuing 
proceedings. If the plan which the court decides 
to try for the rehabilitation of the child is not suc- 
cessful, the case can be returned to court and an- 
other program followed. The practice of disposing 
of the case with one court appearance saves time, 
not only for the court, but also for the child and his 
parents and thus avoids the necessity of the child 
losing time from school and the parents losing time 
from their employment. If the recommended plan 
cannot be put into effect at the time of the hearing 
it might be necessary to adjourn the matter or to 
try some other program. 
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At the court hearing, should the child deny the 
conduct complained of, even though he had pre- 
viously admitted it to both the police and the proba- 
tion officer, the case is adjourned until a future 
date for trial. This procedure is likewise followed 
if the child denies the allegations of the petition to 
the probation officer in the first instance. In this 
latter event, however, and the same is true if he 
first admits the unlawful behavior to the probation 
officer and later denies it when he appears in court, 
the judge advises the child and his parents that it 
will be necessary to have a trial and that it is their 
right and privilege to have a lawyer represent the 
child and protect his interests. If it is stated that 
they desire counsel but cannot afford one the court 
either assigns a lawyer or refers them to the Legal 
Aid Society, if there is such an agency in the com- 
munity. 

The procedure for such trial of delinquency or 
neglect in juvenile court is the same as in any civil 
proceeding. The trial is ordinarily conducted in 
private and only the child, his parents and attorney 
are present in the court room and the witnesses are 
called in when they testify. Only legal evidence is 
acceptable and as stated in People v. Lewis: +4 

“To serve the social purpose for which the chil- 
dren’s Court was created provision is made in 
the statute for wide investigation before, during 
and after the hearing. But that investigation 
is clinical in its nature. Its results are not to be 
used as legal evidence where there is an issue of 
fact to be tried. There must be a reasonably 
definite charge. The customary rules of evi- 
dence, shown by long experience as essential to 
getting at the truth with reasonable certainty 
in a civil trial must be adhered to. The findings 
of fact must rest on the preponderance of evi- 
dence adduced under those rules. Hearsay, 
opinion, gossip, bias, prejudice, trends of hostile 
neighborhood feeling, the hopes and fears of 
social workers are all sources of error and have 
no more place in children’s courts then in any 
other court.” 


Jurisdiction of the Juvenile Courts in the Country 


The juvenile court does not deal with delin- 
quency alone. The structure of the courts through- 
out the country varies, not only as to jurisdiction 
in territory, age and subject matter, but also as to 
medical, sociological, psychiatric and other auxil- 
iary services available. In the category of terri- 





4. Supra 
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torial jurisdiction the range is from city to state 
wide, with the jurisdiction varying between these 
extremes from municipal to county to district. 

The age limit likewise varies from sixteen years 
in some states to a maximum of twenty-one in 
others, with most states having a seventeen or 
eighteen year age limit for neglected and delinquent 
children. In some jurisdictions, the children are 
not characterized as either delinquent or neglected 
but are designated as wards of the state. 


In regard to subject matter practically all courts 
have jurisdiction of abandoned, delinquent, depen- 
dent, neglected, mentally defective and physically 
handicapped children. Some have jurisdiction in 
adoption proceedings, others do not. In some juve- 
nile courts, out-of-wedlock (illegitimacy or pater- 
nity or formerly known as bastardy) proceedings 
are heard. Some have jurisdiction in domestic re- 
lations matters, such as support, custody of chil- 
dren and family quarrels, others include matri- 
monial actions, such as annulment, divorce and sep- 
aration. Then, too, some juvenile courts have lim- 
ited jurisdiction in criminal matters where children 
are involved, as for instance, contributing to delin- 
quency or neglect; impairing the health or morals 
of children and violations of the education and 
labor laws. 


Structure of the Courts Throughout the Country 


There is likewise a variance in the type of court 
handling juvenile cases. This range is from In- 
ferior to Intermediate to the Superior Court. Some 
are courts of record while others are not. It is also 
interesting to note that the titles of the courts in- 
clude Children’s, Juvenile, Youth, Family, Peoples’ 
and Domestic Relations. In some instances the 
courts are newly created tribunals whereas in 
others they are parts or divisions of previously ex- 
isting courts. There are thirty-two different titles 
applied to courts throughout the country function- 
ing in juvenile work, with some states having sev- 
eral different courts serving in this field. Ala- 
bama, for example, has six different courts, to wit: 
County Court, Court of Common Pleas, Inferior 
Court, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Law 
and Equity Court and the Probate Court. Several 
states have five different courts and they range 
from there on down to those states which have 


state-wide courts, such as Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 


As previously mentioned some courts are 
equipped with the services of probation officers, 
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physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, child guid- 
ance clinics and detention facilities. Other courts 
have some of these services and some have none. 
The latter attempt to do an adequate job by calling 
upon social agencies and lay volunteers to assist in 
their rehabilitative work. Few, if any of the 
courts, have all of the necessary facilities they re- 
quire. A court must take advantage of its com- 
munity resources. If they are lacking, it is the 
duty of the court to create a public demand for the 
needed personnel and facilities. 


Function of Juvenile Court Judges Organizations 


One must wonder when realizing the variance, 
not only in the titles of the courts handling juvenile 
cases, but also the differences in set-up, jurisdiction 
and even methods of disposition, what has been 
done or is being done to bring about a uniformity 
of procedure in the method of handling such cases. 
It must be remembered that the juvenile court is a 
new venture in legal tribunals. There have been no 
precedents to follow. The creation and operation 
of States, Regional and National organizations of 
juvenile court judges, which meet annually and 
oftener, have contributed greatly to indoctrinate 
the younger judges in the functions of the court; 
have afforded an opportunity for the mutual ex- 
change of ideas and methods of operation and pro- 
cedure; have made possible a survey of the work 
of the more progressive courts and have enabled 
the judges to collectively consider, endorse and sup- 
port proper legislation affecting domestic relations 
and the problems of children. Through the efforts 
of these groups a Juvenile Court Manual, Guides 
for Juvenile Court Judges, A Standard Juvenile 
Court Act and A Standard Family Court Act, have 
been published ; the National Juvenile Court Foun- 
dation, Inc., publishes a quarterly journal, a month- 
ly bulletin and a weekly pamphlet ; courses pertain- 
ing to juvenile court work have been established in 
some of our law colleges; judges have taken ideas 
from each other and modernized their procedure; 
federal laws have been passed for the return of run- 
away children and reciprocal support legislation 
has been enacted by the various states. Examples 
of the latter will be found in the Uniform Support 
of Dependents Law and the Interstate Compact for 
the return of runaway juveniles. 

In the State of Pennsylvania the Grand Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons have financed the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute, 
which, since its inception in December, 1956, has 
conducted ten separate week-long sessions where 


judges from every state and territory in our coun- 
try and some from foreign countries have lived to- 
gether for the period of the institute, for mutual 
enlightenment and have experienced the detailed 
operation of the handling and disposition of actual 
cases in a modernized juvenile court. (The Juve- 
nile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.) 

There are twenty-two states in which the judges 
have established state organizations. The southern 
states hold an annual week-long conference at the 
Blue Ridge Assembly in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
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in North Carolina, known as the Blue Ridge Train- 
ing Institute for Southern Juvenile Court Judges. 
Several states in the western part of our country 
have a similar meeting known as the Inter-moun- 
tain Juvenile Court Institute. 

On a national level we have the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges; the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation, Inc.; and the Juvenile Court 
Judges Advisory Group of the National Probation 
and Parole Association, all functioning in a sincere 
effort to unify and modernize the procedure of the 
juvenile courts throughout the land. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR A JUVENILE COURT JUDGE: 


Who makes juveniles delinquent? 


How to answer children’s why’s 


Keeping parents happy while they’re baby sitting 


The tonic that will do for a father what a new hat will do for a 


mother - (Thank goodness it has not yet been invented! ) 


If you want to be heard - - whisper! 


They said it couldn’t be done - - and, sure enough, it can’t! 
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Decade of Devotion 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Interesting to recall is the fact that when the 
Grove City project was ready to open, Daddy 
George sent five “pioneers” from Freeville under 
Mr. Harris Leroy to help lay out the new Republic. 
Mr. Leroy became head of the Boston Boys’ Club. 
We suspect, being American boys, the quintet got 
themselves elected to the various offices available. 

It was refreshing and inspiring to hear Dr. 
Barnes tell the story over again, not omitting days 
of discouragement and near starvation—and to see 
him still standing so straight and still so interested 
and helpful to the project he had done so much to 
start over a half century ago. 


Decade of the Doldrums 


Commissioner Arthur T. Prasse followed Dr. 
Barnes. As superintendent, he came to the Junior 
Republic in 1940 and served through the decade 
after that. This was when the flame had burned 
so pitifully low that a good strong breath might 
have extinguished it. Mr. Prasse brought new life 
to the enterprise and it had been on the upsurge 
ever since. Commissioner of Correction in Penn- 
sylvania, he is also a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Junior Republic. 


The gist of his talk was that the Republic is a 
“place with a heart”; that we need more like it, all 
over the country, to supplement public institutions 
which always have a waiting list and tend to be- 
come impersonal and bureaucratic in their manage- 
ment. He deplored loss of the personal touch so 
characteristic of institutions supported and staffed 
by people who really care. 

Mr. Prasse in his decade of service, 1940 to 
1950, laid much of the foundation for the present 
impressive structure—a place more reminiscent of 
a private school, whose campus has a kindly climate, 
where attitudes and demeanor of the boys clearly 
reflect this fact today. It is something definitely 
sensed by a visitor. 


Dedicated Buildings Are Good — 
But Dedicated People Are Better 


Your Editor spoke briefly (for him) on the 
importance of staff members, regardless of rank 
or station, who really care for those in their charge, 
and who can draw out affection and respect of chil- 
dren under their care. He indicated that staff 
members fall, generally, into one of two classes: 
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those of the Good Shepherd type, who “give their 
lives for their sheep” and do just that, daily; and 
the Hireling type, “who fleeth when the enemy 
comes,” because, forsooth, they are hirelings and 
“careth not for the sheep.” 


We Must Have More! 


We are devoting this space to Bill Gladden and 
the Junior Republic because we need more institu 
tions like it and more men like Bill Gladden to 
manage them and build up an effective program 
and team to thus care for boys. In Pennsylvania, 
as in other states, there are more children per 
family than there used to be. More of these chil- 
dren, proportionately, become delinquent, or are in 
need of the care of the state. Failure to recognize 
such simple and elemental facts results in a par- 
simonious policy on the part of the state govern- 
ments which causes overcrowding of public institu- 
tions and the consequent unconscionable “waiting 
list.” Frequently the only place to wait is in the 
Jail. Here youngsters become worse and the task 
of reclamation is vastly increased; or else they are 
turned loose when they desperately need restraint 
and guidance. 

Judges, harrassed and almost frantic over the 
lack of facilities for the salvage of children, are 
often forced to fight the aggravating futility of the 
waiting list, or let children go to adult facilities, 
where they became worse. The Judges of Pennsyl- 
vania, and other states where people have made an 
effort to meet this problem of the waiting method 
of improving human beings, especially children, is 
to give them people to live with who not only care 
for them but exemplify in their daily lives a good 
way of living. 


A Good Example 


The Pennsylvania George Junior Republic, and 
other private institutions whose well-springs are 
the hearts an dsubstance of private citizens who 
care, are vital forts and outposts of our nation in 
the fight for the minds and souls of scape-goat chil- 
dren. If they fail to increase in such a degree that 
they will offset the deterioration of home and fam- 
ily life which produces unsappy and disinherited 
children, the outlook for the future is gloomy. And 
no amount of “prosperity” or a plethora of material 
things can save us. 

To Bill Gladden, and Mrs. Bill; to Arthur Prasse 
and Mrs. Arthur; to the 100 staff members at all 
their various levels; to nationally-known Dr. 


Barnes, who is still in there, “pitching for the 
kids”; to the Directors an dthe Judges and the 
poeple of kind hearts in Pennsylvania; to all who 
through the years have labored to make the Junior 
Republic a “Haven with a Heart” and a mind for 
children—to all of these we are grateful for the 
good example they have set for themselves, as rep- 
resenting other institutions who similarly serve de- 
prived children of our land. 

“When saw we Thee—ahungered—athirst—in 
prison—or comfortless ? ? ?” 


More About the Junior Republic 


Growth without reason serves no purpose. 


In 1950 the Republic was favorably known and 
widely accepted. 

In 1960 many changes have been made, not sim- 
ply to be different than 1950 but to serve the chang- 
ing needs of Today’s Children. The school is now 
over 50 years old—older than Nebraska’s Boys’ 
Town. 

More buildings, modern and less expensive in 
upkeep and more program, with additional facilities 
for the increased program, have constantly chal- 
lenged the staff and directors. 

Today the Junior Republic spends about $800,- 
000 yearly. Ten years ago it was one-fourth that 


amount. In 1970 it may go beyond the million 

mark. 

INCREASED INSURANCE VALUE BOYS AT THE REPUBLIC 
1950 

$450,000 































Decade of Devotion 


If so, the money must be spent for one purpose, 
to give boys every opportunity to become men of 
good will. 


Republic in 1970 


Ten years hence, the Republic should have had 
many improvements. 

Four new cottages, three replacing of old build- 
ings no longer practical, and several industrial 
units are considered “musts.” 

Much more is included in the goal, which calls 
for a program ample in every area and intensive so 
that every day will be meaningful to the Republic 
boy. 

Adequate housing, effective program, modern 
facilities—the Republic format for 1970—is the 
fervent prayer of Superintendent and Mrs. Glad- 
den. 

“Ten years ago, Mrs. Gladden and I came on the 
campus to fill some very big shoes. 

“Now a decade has passed. It has gone rapidly. 
There has been so much to do—so little time.” 

So said Superintendent Gladden, with this con- 
clusion : 

“It has been a happy decade. Now with its 
passing, we rededicate ourselves anew to serve with 
greater wisdom and skill the troubled children en- 
trusted to us. 

“In this we ask God’s blessing.” 


MONEY SPENT 


BUILDINGS ADDED 


1950 


200,000 
YEARLY 
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‘Lift Up Your Eyes - - And Heart’ 


‘Lift Up Your Eyes - - And Heart’ 

(Continued from Page 2) 
stored; many of the thousands of nameless babies 
born of reluctant mothers with no father or record 
(the rate has doubled in the last decade); the 
thousands in the Institutions, correctional or other- 
wise, who will look out through the windows for 
their “kin folk,” no matter how poor shoddy or 
shady they are—these are the ‘bruised reeds’ of 
children, those who are hurt or broken in heart 
whom we should remember, especially, this day. 

From various states and communities of our 
Land, there are stirrings of an increasing aware- 
ness of the needs of these deprived and pitiful chil- 
dren. There is ample evidence, also, of an increas- 
ing willingness on the part of the Judges to assume 
the leadership that the trust of the people who elect 
them imposes on them—the duty to look beyond the 
Courtroom into the Community and point an accus- 
ing finger at the forces and circumstance that cor- 
rupt and blight the lives of children. 

And it is a further duty to look beyond their 
communities, and, in concert with their fellow 
judges, hold up to public view the conditions of and 
inadequacy of State Institutions and services—par- 
ticularly how many children fester in Jail while 
waiting to receive training and treatment. The 
week long, month long or year long waiting list is 
the most diabolical indictment that can be laid 
against public apathy, stupidity or moral non- 
feasance in office. 


The Stirring and Awareness Are Being Felt 


But with Christmas comes the Great Light 
which shines through the dark portents and the 
tragic clouds and enables us to cling to faith and 
have hope, and look to love to carry us through the 
dismal ‘Days of the Present.’ 

The Institutes for Judges and Court workers; 
the Forums for Law Students; the activities of 
numerous State Associations; the new Detention 
and Child Care facilities, all the way from Salem, 
Oregon to Panama City, Florida; the Day in Court 
which challenged the attention and focused the eyes 
of 75,000 club women on the plight of wayward and 
neglected children ; the plodding, day-to-day efforts 
of devoted judges and their overworked Court 
“teams” whose dedication has been increased with 
this increasing awareness of need; the earnest in- 
terest of citizen groups, Court appointed or other- 
wise created ; the everlasting and sometimes seem- 
ingly heart breaking struggle to convince that part 
of the captious and vindictive public and the myopic 
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legalists, and theorists that the Children’s Court is 
a parental instrumentality of the state to protect, 
guide, discipline and reclaim children astray or neg- 
lected rather than a punishment machine to “treat 
’em like criminals” and teach them lessons of bes- 
tiality and criminality by throwing them in with 
the adult malefactors and criminals with whom 
society has failed and continues to fail with over 
2/3 of them—in spite of all these things, there is 
hope—! 

So as with reverence and awe, we go into the 
celebration of this Great Birthday of God in the 
Flesh, and as we are suffused again with the Glory 
and the Great Light of God’s Love, let those of us 
who are appointed to defend his rejected and neg- 
lected children, join hearts and hands, forgiving 
each other’s trespasses, remembering always that 
“the greatest of all shall be the servant of all,” and 
go forward against the odds that would overwhelm 
us without the Spirit of Christmas. 

May that Spirit abide in your home amongst you 
and yours this Christmastide—and may you for a 
brief interlude, “‘rest beside the Weary Road and 
Hear the Angels sing!” 

These are the wishes of your Editors. 

Walter Scott Criswell 
and 
William D. Gladden 





Judicial Concern For Children 


(Continued from Inside cover) 


court, as a result of divorce or legal separation, be- 
come neglected, and a change of custody seems in- 
dicated and desirable. These two gentlemen have 
been keeping the various forums up to date on these 
matters in so far as the Courts themselves can work 
out and define matters in this twilight zone of legal 
conflict. 

This Forum was held under sponsorship of the 
Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges, through 
its Forum and Institute Committee headed by Judge 
G. Bowdon Hunt; The Florida A & M University 
College of Law, represented by Dean Thomas Miller 
Jenkins; and by the William G. and Marie Selby 
Foundation, interested in promotion and develop- 
ment of the Court for Children in Florida, through 
the encouragement and support of Institutes, 
Forums and related means for the improvement of 
Juvenile Courts. 

The Florida Institutes have, of course, the ap- 
proval and support in whatever measure possible of 
both the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
and the National Juvenile Court Foundation. 


President’s Message 


the purpose and mission of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. The Constitution of our 
organization states the purpose to be “(a) To serve 
by every possible means in constantly improving 
the standards, practices and effectiveness of the 
juvenile courts of the United States of America. 
(b) To make available the collective experience of 
its members to persons and agencies, private and 
governmental, in any manner affecting juvenile 
courts. (c) To encourage, and afford opportunity 
for its members to keep abreast of, developments 
and approved principles relating to juvenile courts. 
(d) To help in the solution of problems peculiar to 
its members as judicial and administrative offi- 
cials.” 


It is interesting to note that there has been no 
thought or effort to change any of these stated pur- 
poses of our Council since they were originally 
adopted. These purposes are not of the nature that 
we can ever say we have satisfactorily accomplished 
them. This is good as they give us a constant chal- 
lenge to use our collective abilities so that each of 
us may profit by our joint effort and that the Juve- 
nile Court movement may be advanced and im- 
proved for ever-increasing benefits to the unhappy 
and troubled children who become our responsi- 
bilities. 

In another part of this publication you will find 
the membership of the various Committees that 
have been accomplished. These Committees are the 
working groups of the Council for this year and 
have been made with the purpose of having the or- 
ganization do as much as possible this year to carry 
forward the objectives of our Council. 

Although it is important and necessary that we 
give attention to the practical aspects of our organ- 
ization in such matters as full or part time em- 
ployees, fund raising, etc., I am convinced that we 
either go forward or backward according to our 
individual devotion to our duties and the degree of 
co-operation we give to each other in our joint ef- 
fort. It is, therefore, with this in mind that I re- 
quest that each member give unselfishly of his time 
and effort in keeping with the spirit of this Holy 
and Joyful Season. 

(Signed) 
Alfred D. Noyes 


Committee appointments are as follows: 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Franklin T. Voelker, Lindenhurst, New 
York; Hon. Byron B. Conway, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin; 
Hon. Harry W. Lindeman, Newark, New Jersey; Hon. Edwin A. 
Henry, Norfolk, Virginia. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. J. Wilbur Hicks, Greenville, North Car- 
olina; Hon. B. Gordon Gentry, Greensboro, North Carolina; Hon. 
Harry L. Albright, Saint Clairsville, Ohio; Hon. Carl A. Dahl, 
Portland, Oregon. 


CO-OPERATION WITH SOCIAL AGENCIES 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Luther W. Maples, Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi; Hon. Russell D. Thomas, Sarasota, Florida; Hon. Monroe 
J. Paxman, Provo, Utah; Hon. Arlos J. Harbert, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. 


COURT PRACTICES AND PROCEDURE 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Hugh Reid, Arlington, Virginia; Hon. 
E. S. Heefner, Winston Salem, North Carolina; Hon. Donald T. 
Anderson, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Hon. Nannette P. Tipton, Eliza- 
bethton, Tennessee; Hon. Leo J. Yehle, Syracuse, New York. 


DAY IN COURT COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. G. Bowdon Hunt, Bartow, Florida; Hon. 
Leonard I. Burt, Sheffield, Alabama; Hon. Hugh B. White, An- 
chorage, Alaska; Hon. John Molloy, Tucson, Arizona; Hon. Mary 
Burt Nash, Litthe Rock, Arkansas; Hon. Melvyn I. Cronin, San 
Francisco, California; Hon. Philip Gilliam, Denver, Colorado; 
Hon. Margaret Driscoll, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Hon. Ernest 
Keith, Dover, Delaware; Hon. Orman W. Ketcham, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. Dorr Davis, Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Hon. W. W. 
Woolfolk, Atlanta, Georgia; Hon. Jim Gossett, Gooding, Idaho; 
Hon. Hugh P. Reed, Chicago, Illinois; Hon. Harold N. Fields, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Hon. William P. Butler, Mason City, Iowa; 
Hon. J. Herb Wilson, Salina, Kansas; Hon. J. A. Sutherland, 
Bardstown, Kentucky; Hon. Leo Blessing, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Hon. Alvin W. Perkins, Guilford, Maine; Hon. Alfred D. 
Noyes, Rockville, Maryland; Hon. Paul K. Connolly, Waltham, 
Massachusetts; Hon. Donald Anderson, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Hon. Philip Anderson, Crookston, Minnesota; Hon. J. Ray Gip- 
son, Meridian, Mississippi; Hon. Henry Riederer, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Hon. Lester H. Leble, Helena, Montana; Hon. Paul 
Hodges, Nelson, Nebraska; Hon. David Zenoff, Las Vegas, Nev- 
ada; Hon. John Dole, Bristol, New Hampshire; Hon. Horace S. 
Bellfatto, Newark, New Jersey; Hon. Edwin L. Swope, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; Hon. Clarence Conley, Wampsville, New 
York; Hon. E. S. Heefner, Winston Salem, North Carolina; Hon. 
A. G. Porter, LaMoure, North Dakota; Hon. Tom Danaher, St. 
Marys, Ohio; Hon. George L. Sneed, Madill, Oklahoma; Hon. 
Virgil Langtry, Portland, Oregon; Hon. Otto Robbinson, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania; Hon. Francis McCabe, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; Hon. C. B. Pearce, Charleston, South Carolina; Hon. Mose 
S. Lindau, Aberdeen, South Dakota; Hon. Elizabeth McCain, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Hon. Hawthorne Phillips, Brownsville, 
Texas; Hon. Reginal W. Garff, Jr., Salt Lake City, Utah; Hon. 
Phillip Bartlett, Brighton, Vermont; Hon. Edwin Henry, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Hon. Bertil Johnson, Tacoma, Washington; Hon. Arlos 
Harbert, Clarksburg, West Virginia; Hon. Marshall Peterson, 
Monrve, Wisconsin; Hon. Sam Thompson, Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Hon. J. Elliott Hudson, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Hon. Gerald R. 
Corbet, Honolulu, Hawaii; Hon. Gladys Lasa, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. 

(Turn to Next Page) 
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President’s Message and Committees 


DEFERRED RESOLUTIONS 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Elizabeth McCain; Hon. William W. 
Woolfolk, Atlanta, Georgia; Hon. C. B. Pearce, Charleston, South 
Carolina; Hon. Rulon W. Clark, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


JOINT COUNCIL—FOUNDATION PLANNING COMMITTEE 


CO-CHAIRMAN: Hon. Chris T. Barnette, Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana, Chairman, Board of Trustees of Foundation; Hon. Alfred 
D. Noyes, Rockville, Maryland, President, National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges; Hon. Hugh Reid, Arlington, Virginia; 
Hon. Swirles Himes, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; Hon. Monroe 
Paxman, Provo, Utah. 


LAW ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Virgil H. Langtry, Portland, Oregon; 
Hon. O. D. Howell, Jr., Tampa, Florida; Hon. Herndon Inge, Jr., 
Mobile, Alabama. 

Sub Committee on Laws and Decisions 


Hon. Don J. Young Jr., Norwalk, Ohio. 


LAW SCHOOL FORUMS 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Henry A. Riederer, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Hon. B. Gordon Gentry, Greensboro, North Caroiina; Hon. 
Arlos J. Harbert, Clarksburg, West Virginia; Hon. Don J. Young, 
Norwalk, Ohio; Hon. Leo Blessing, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


LIAISON WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Horace S. Bellfatto, Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Hon. Willard I. Gatling, Charlotte, North Carolina; Hon. 
Hon. Irene L. Pancoast, Alexandria, Virginia; Hon. Edwin A. 
Henry, Norfolk, Virginia; Hon. Herndon Inge, Jr., Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Hon. Paul K. Connolly, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts; and Hon. Albert D. Leahy, Claremont, New Hampshire. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN, Hon. Clayton W. Rose, Columbus, Ohio; Hon. 
Leonard I. Burt, Sheffield, Alabama; Hon. Hugh B. White, An- 
chorage, Alaska; Hon. Francis Donofrio, Phoenix, Arizona; Hon. 
Mary Burt Nash, Littlhe Rock, Arkansas; Hon. Melvyn I. Cronin, 
San Francisco, California; Hon. Charles J. Simon, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Hon. Russell D. Thomas, Sarasota, Florida; 
Hon. L. Olin Price, Athens, Georgia; Hon. Gerald R. Corbett, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Hon. Ben Bear, Orofino, Idaho; Hon. Francis 
P. Murphy, Lewiston, Illinois; Hon. Harold N. Fields, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Hon. Donald P. Barnes, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Hon. E. Newton Vickers, Topeka, Kansas; Hon. A. J. Jolly, Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky; Hon. Joe W. Sanders, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; Hon. Benjamin Michaelson, Annapolis, Maryland; Hon. 
Paul W. Connolly, Waltham, Massachusetts; Hon. Donald T. 
Anderson, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Hon. Philip A. Anderson, 
Crookston, Minnesota; Hon. Luther W. Maples, Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi; Hon. Lester H. Loble, Helena, Montana; Hon. Lawrence 
A. Krell, Omaha, Nebraska; Hon. John Mowbray, Las Vegas, 
Nevada; Hon. Albert D. Leahy, Claremont, New Hampshire; 
Hon. Horace S. Bellfatto, Newark, New Jersey; Hon. W. T. 
Scoggin, Las Cruces, New Mexico; Hon. Clarence E. Conley, 
Canastota, New York; Hon. B. Gordon Gentry, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Hon. Myron T. Brenneman, Wooster, Ohio; 
Hon. Garland Hope, Pauls Valley, Oklahoma; Hon. Virgil Lang- 
try, Portland, Oregon; Hon. Otto P. Robinson, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. Francis McCabe, Providence, Rhode Island; Hon. 
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C. B. Pearce, Charleston, South Carolina; Hon. Mose S. Lindau, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; Hon. Burrell W. Barker, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; Hon. Lewis F. Russell, Dallas, Texas; Hon. Reginal 
W. Garff, Salt Lake City, Utah; Hon. Norman P. Moore, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Hon. Bertil E. Johnson, Tacoma, Washington; 
Hon. Arlos J. Harbert, Clarksburg, West Virginia; Hon. Ralph F. 
Gunn, Janeville, Wisconsin; Hon. Gladys Lasa, Rio Piedros, 
Puerto Rico. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Frank W. Nicholas, Dayton, Ohio; Hon. 
Chris Barnette, Shreveport, Louisiana; Hon. Donald E. Long, 
Portland, Oregon; Hon. Bruce P. Henderson, Warren, Ohio; 
Hon. G. Bowdon Hunt, Bartow, Florida. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Joseph B. Felton, Salem, Oregon; Hon. 
Melvyn I. Cronin, San Francisco, California; Hon. Lester H. 
Loble, Helena, Montana; Hon. William S. Fort, Eugene, Oregon; 
Hon. J. Herb Wilson, Salina, Kansas; Hon. Orman W. Ketcham, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Luther W. Maples, Gulfport, Mississippi; 
Hon. Bertil E. Johnson, Tacoma, Washington; Hon. Donald T. 
Anderson, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Hon. Paul K. Connolly, Walt- 
ham, Massachusetts; Hon. Burrell W. Barker, Chattannoga, 
Tennessee. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Bertil E. Johnson, Tacoma, Washington; 
Hon. Lewis F. Russell, Dallas, Texas; Hon. Kermit V. Rooke, 
Richmoad, Virginia; Hon. J. C. Spangler, Greybull, Wyoming. 


STATE COUNCILS 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Arthur E. Moore, Pontiac, Michigan; 
Hon. Hugh B. White, Anchorage, Alaska; Hon. John F. Malloy, 
Tucson, Arizona; Hon. Charles J. Simon, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Hon. Russell D. Thomas, Sarasota, Florida; Hon. 
George L. Sneed, Madill, Oklahoma; Hon. Frances Sleep, Sand- 
point, Idaho; Hon. Albert D. Leahy, Claremont, New Hampshire; 
Hon. Frances P. Murphy, Canton, Illinois; Hon. Harold N. Fields, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Hon. E. Newton Vickers, Topeka, Kansas; 
Hon. J. A. Sutherland, Bardstown, Kentucky; Hon. Lawrence A. 
Krell, Omaha, Nebraska. 


TIME AND PLACE COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Lloyd Bennett, Eaton, Ohio; Hon. 
Gerald R. Corbet, Honolulu, Hawaii; Hon. John J. Kenney, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Hon. Talbet Ellis, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Hon. Paul A. Martineau, Corpus Christi, Texas; Hon. Philip B. 
Gilliam, Denver, Colorado. 


INSTITUTES 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Thomas Tallakson, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Hon. J. 0. Spangler, Greybull, Wyoming; Hon. Gladys Lasa 
Rio Piedros, Puerto Rico; Hon. J. Elliott Hudson, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; Hon. Herndon Inge, Jr., Mobile, Alabama; Hon. William 
B. Neeley, Los Angeles, California; Hon. Philip B. Gilliam, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Hon. Lawrence L. Phares, Rock Island, Illinois; 
Hon. Sid M. Cleveland, Anderson, Indiana; Hon. Paul K. Con- 
nolly, Waltham, Massachusetts; Hon. Vera I. Black. Port Huron, 
Michigan; Hon. Sid G. Stewart, Anaconda, Montana; Hon. Morris 
E. Barison, Jersey City, New Jersey. 








From The President-Elect... 


Dear Fellow Judges: 


Being invited to offer this letter as President-elect, I first seize this opportunity 
to thank you one and all for the honor. 


By the time you receive this Journal the Spirit of Christmas will be in the air, 
and I should like to wish you the choicest blessings of the season when our detention 
homes are somewhat emptied. It is said children make Christmas, and you are nec- 
essarily in the midst of both. 


Then comes the New Year, and because circumstances will not afford me other 
opportunity, I wish for each of you individually and for your organizations, includ- 
ing the National Council, a successful 1961. 


In keeping with the spirit of the constitutional revision creating the new office 
of president-elect, we should have a program and committees to carry it out ready to 
function at the San Francisco meeting. To make this idea successful, I have two sug- 
gestions for each of you. 


First, when those new calendars start coming in, be sure to block off the last 
week in June to attend the National Council meeting in San Francisco, and attempt 
to enlist the interest at this early time of some other judge you personally know. 


Secondly, please write a letter to me personally, (and do it now while you are 
thinking about it) concerning your interest in the organization, that is, in what capa- 
city you will be willing to serve next year; and your ideas concerning the organiza- 
tion and program, that is, the manner in which you feel the council can most effec- 
tively serve its members, and consequently the American public. 


I will be most thankful for your ideas and suggestions. In fact, I need them 
desperately before we can formulate a council program in the light of current de- 
velopments. 


Cordially yours 
(Signed) 


Henry A. Riederer 
Juvenile Court, Kansas City, Mo. 














NATIONAL 
JUVENILE 
COURT 
FOUNDATION, 
INC. 


* 


Chartered at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, 
November 29, 1950, “to 
stimulate and conduct 
research and educational 
and instructive activi- 
ties relating to the work 
of the juvenile courts 
throughout the United 
States of America and 
to further the better- 
ment of the treatment of 
all children and juve- 
niles coming under the 
jurisdiction of said 
courts.” 
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National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 
Officers for 1960-1961 


CHAIRMAN 


HON. CHRIS T. BARNETTE 
Juvenile Court for 

Parish of Caddo 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 
HON. SWIRLES L. HIMES 
Common Pleas Court of 
Huntingdon County 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
HON. DON J. YOUNG, JR. 
Huron County Juvenile Court 
Norwalk, Ohio 
ACTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
MR. WILLIAM D. GLADDEN 
Box 471 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 
TRUSTEES 
HON. ARLOS J. HARBERT, ‘61 
Criminal Court of 
Harrison County 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


HON. G. BOWDON HUNT, ‘62 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Polk County 

Bartow, Florida 


HON. FRANCIS J. McCABE, ‘62 
Juvenile Court for the State of 
Rhode Island 

Providence, Rhode Island 


HON. LEO J. YEHLE, ‘61 
Children’s Court of 
Onondago County 
Syracuse 2, New York 


EX OFFICIO 
HON. ALFRED D. NOYES 
Peoples Court for Juvenile Causes 
Montgomery County 
Rockville, Maryland 
HON. CHARLES J. SIMON 
County Court of El Paso County 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
HON. BYRON B. CONWAY 
Court House 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


EDITOR 


HON. WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 





National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
Officers for 1960-1961 


PRESIDENT 
Hon. Alfred D. Noyes 
Rockville, Maryland 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Hon. Clayton W. Rose 
Columbus, Ohio 


Hon. Thomas Tallakson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Hon. W. W. Woolfolk 
Atlanta, Georgia 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 


“Hon. Harry L. Eastman 


Cleveland, Ohio 


SECRETARY 
Hon. Charles J. Simon 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


TREASURER 
Hon. Byron B. Conway 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hon. Clarence E. Conley, ‘61 
Wampsville, New York 
Hon. Paul K. Connolly, “62 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
Hon. Melvyn |. Cronin, ‘62 
San Francisco, California 


Hon. Talbot Ellis, ‘61 
Birmingham 4, Alabama 


Hon. Joseph B. Felton, ‘61 
Salem, Oregon 


Hon. James P. Gossett, ‘63 
Gooding, Idaho 


Hon. Bruce Henderson, ‘63 
Warren, Ohio 


Hon. Wilbur Hicks, ‘61 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Hon. Bertil E. Johnson, ‘62 
Tacoma, Washington 


Hon. Nathan J. Kaufman, ‘61 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hon. Hugh Reid, ‘63 
Arlington, Virginia 


Hon. Lewis F. Russell, ‘63 
Dallas, Texas 


Hon. Joseph W. Sanders, ‘62 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Hon. W. T. Scoggin, ‘62 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 


Franklin T. Voelker, ‘63 
Lindenhurst, New York 


EX OFFICIO 
Hon. G. Bowdon Hunt 
Bartow, Florida 





THE 
NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 
OF 
JUVENILE 
COURT 


JUDGES 
* 
FOUNDED 


MAY 22, 


1937 
* 


Its purposes are: 


To serve by every pos- 
sible means in constantly 
improving the standards; 
practices and effectiveness 
of the juvenile courts of 
the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

To make available the 
collective experience of its 
members to persons and 
agencies, private and gov- 
ernmental, in any manner 
affecting juvenile courts. 

To encourage, and af- 
ford opportunity for its 
members to keep abreast 
of developments and ap- 
proved principles relating 
to juvenile courts. 

To help in the solution 
of problems peculiar to its 
members as judicial and 
administrative officials. 





